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Michael Freeman 


Action groups for 
local democracy 


One result of the Labour Party’s over- 
whelming victory in the elections for 
the new Greater London Council is that 
effective opposition to the reorganisa- 
tion of local government in London is 
over, at least for the immediate future. 
Many people (mainly, but not only in 
the Labour Party) opposed the proposals 
for restructuring London government on 
the grounds, first that they involved 
breaking up the successful LCC; second, 
that they amounted to fiddling the 
borough boundaries to favour the Con- 
servatives. Now that at least the LCC 
education area is to be preserved and 
Labour has won control of the GLC, 
these fears have proved to be _ sub- 
stantially groundless. 


The record of the LCC under thirty 
years of Labour rule was in many ways 
an outstandingly good one. Its archi- 
tects’ department has produced some 
magnificent buildings: the Roehampton 
estate, for example, is world famous as 
a pioneer of imaginative, low-cost hous- 
ing; some of the  council’s new 
schools are among the most exciting 
buildings put up in London since the 
war. The LCC has also strongly sup- 
ported the development of comprehen- 
sive schools, in which some of the 
socially and educationally harmful 
effects of 11-plus selection have been 
mitigated and in which some of the most 
interesting experiments in secondary 
education have taken place. (See, for 
just one example of many that could be 
cited, the article by Raymond King, 
headmaster of Wandsworth School, on 
“Educating the non-scholastic” in 
Anarchy 18.) 


There are also areas in which the LCC 
has been much less successful. The 
plight of many old people and of home- 
less families is still a terrible one, 
although here at least part of the blame 
rests with the policies of the Conserva- 
tive Government. Both the Rent Act 
and the Government's economic policies 


Sanctions against 
South Africa 


An international conference on 
economic sanctions against South 
Africa began in London on Tues- 
day, April 14, just before Peace 
News went to press. Delegates 
from over 40 countries had met to 
discuss a number of papers pre- 
pared by experts on the practical 
problems involved in the applica- 
tion of economic sanctions against 
South Africa. The organisers of 
the conference hope that it will 
produce a realistic plan of inter- 
national action against apartheid. 
Michael Freeman will give a full 
report of the conference in next 
week’s issue of Peace News. 


make it difficult for the most progres- 
sive local authority to solve the prob- 
Jems of slums and of the homeless. 


But even when local government is at 
its best, it rarely involves the participa- 
tion of people generally. Local govern- 
ment, which because of the smaller 
scale on which it operates is supposed 
to be more accessible to the people than 
national government, is still largely run 
by technical experts and politicians. 


There are, however, some important 
exceptions to this general rule. In 
recent years a number of campaigns 
have involved people in the processes of 
local government. Some of these cam- 
paigns have been on specific, limited 
issues: for example, the efforts of the 
tenants on the LCC Putney Vale estate 
to get a road crossing which they 
believed necessary for the safety of their 
children. This campaign was remark- 
able both for its good humour and its 
militancy, and for the fact that it in- 
volved civil disobedience and clashes 
with the police in a cause - road safety - 
for which the police themselves are 
leading propagandists. 


Other campaigns have more ambitious 
and more general objectives. Examples 
of these are the local associations for 
the advancement of state education 
(although this movement, now quite 
widespread throughout the country, 
grew out of the specific issue of better 
lavatories at a primary school in Cam- 
bridge - see an interesting article by 
Hester Hinde in New Left Review, 
November-December 1961). A_ recent 
example of a citizens’ committee tack- 
ling a large problem is the setting up of 
a local Buchanan committee in South- 
ampton, described (in the Guardian on 
February 25) as “a working party to 
study the Buchanan report from a local 
standpoint.” This committee, according 
to its chairman, Dr T. Eldon Stowell, 
“would not usurp the functions of the 
local authority but would assist in solv- 


ing Southampton’s many complex prob- 


lems.” 


If this notion of people taking action on 
matters normally thought to be the 
exclusive business of the government 
spread further, it could make local, and 
perhaps ultimately national, government 
a great deal more democratic than at 
present. These citizens’ committees 
might work in different ways on differ- 
ent occasions. They might oppose unjust 
actions by local government. They 
might co-operate with local government 
in action beneficial to the community, as 
the Southampton Buchanan committee 
hopes to do. They might also put pres- 
sure on local government to act where, 
through inefficiency or submission to 
vested interests, it is failing to do so. 
For example, it is not uncommon for 
the “bureaucrats” in a borough (say, the 
education or town planning departments) 
to produce imaginative and progressive 
plans, and for the elected politicians to 


Holland Park school 
(LCC photo) 


pare them down or scrap them alto- 
gether because they might involve rais- 
ing the rates (thus endangering the 
majority party’s re-election) or offend 
powerful people in the community. A 
popular campaign for such measures, 
an alliance between the people and the 
experts, might well have a good chance 
of success. 

Local government in Britain is now in 
the process of reorganisation. This is 
being carried out from the top (by the 
national government), and its trend, as 


in London, is towards larger units. The 
danger of this trend is that, although 
these larger units may appear more 
efficient, they will make popular par- 
ticipation in government even more diffi- 
cult. In many cases it is probably toa 
Jate to prevent these changes going 
through. But an extension of the idea 
of citizens’ campaigns may help to 
counteract the evils of this development 
and may in the long run give a new 
meaning and a real content to the con- 
cept of democracy in Britain. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
$s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Austrailia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
128 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
vs AFSC, 160 North 15th 8t., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Pease News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 
ICA ASPECTS OF 
VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions until 
May 
“Fighting in Animals and Man ” 


Dr W. M. S. Russell (ethologist and co- 
author with Clair Russell of ‘Human 
Behaviour ’) 


THURSDAY 23 APRIL 8.15 p.m. 
“Myths and Realities of Violence 
in Psychiatry ” 

Dr David Cooper (psychiatrist and co- 
author with Dr Ronald Laing of ‘ Reason 


and Violence’ and author of the forth- 
coming book on schizophrenic families) 


TUESDAY 28 APRIL 8.15 p.m. 


Admission 5s, members 3s; students 
half-price 


For details of further lectures and mem- 
bership of the ICA please apply to the 
Secretary, 17 Dover St, W.1. GRO 6186 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair Buchan, 
Director of the Institute for 
Strategic Studies 


“A realistic study of a largely un- 
explored but vitally important subject. 
It 1s required reading for everyone 
concerned with the problem of defence 
In the nuclear age; and who is not?” 
- Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall. 


The over-mastering impression iver 
by this pamphlet is of the fla of 
real originality.” - The Friend. 


Priee 2s 6d. Obtainable from Ww 

Babe eas tale or ae postage pee. 
ace News. 

adantity cee educed rates fur 


Peace News annual 


READERS’ 
MEETING 


reports; questions: discussion; 
refreshments 


April 25, 3.30 p.m. at the 


Westminster Friends Mecting House, 
52 St Martin's Lane, W.C.2. 
(nt Leicester Square Station) 


Classifie 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts fer 
series. Box No. Ils extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by frst post Monday. Bex 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from strugelae peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 5s pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs dept, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. 


CORRESPOND WITII, exchange visits with 
like-minded people throughout the world by 
joining the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
5 Grindley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


EX-ALDERMASTON marcher would like to hear 
from anyone interested marching Reading to 
London Whitsun. Box 294. 


EXPERIENCED FREELANCE technical trans- 
lator, German-English. Moderate terms. Write 
or telephone Ilse Herbeck, 32a Towerhill, Gom- 
shall, Guildford, Surrey. Shere 3114. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 
open 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
TER 4473. 


WAR ON WANT exists to help you do yourself 
some good. Please help us to help destitute 
children. War on Want, London i 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
ifts of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, 
nfield, Middx. 


YOUNG COUPLE, anarchists, C of 100, wishing 
to establish bookshop, preferably in Brighton, 
require premises, possibly partners, and ideas 
- some capital available. P, Ford, 9 Poole 
Close, Hereford. 


Publications 


GENERAL ELECTION: leaflet for anti-war 
voting (against all parties) now available. 25s 
1,000 post free cash with order. s.a.e. for 
specimen, Peter Cadogan, 5 Acton Way, Cam- 
bridge. 


REASON. Theory and practice of non-violence 
and personal responsibility. Illustrated. 
Monthly. 1s 3d from: Reason (Circulation P), 
4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, 
London S.W.18. 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO DOUBLE ROOMS, one unf., one part furn- 
ished in large ‘‘libertarian’’ community flat, 
W. Hampstead. Box 295. 


For sale 


COMMITTEE OF 100 badges 9d. each, 4s 6d doz. 
30s. 100. All include post. Payable Johnson 
(C.W.0O.) Badges, 4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


STATIONERY FOR PERSONAL, group or office 
uses Get all your supplies from Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers) § Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right te 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
a8 complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than Grst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, tewn, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speamar?: organisers (asd 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember te order copies of Peace News fer 
cat Gayortined meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
irculation Dept., 5 Caledonian R4d., M.1. 


17 April, Friday 


LONDON N.W.!I. 7.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road. ‘‘ Sanctions against apartheid. 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 3 Shavers PI., Picca- 
dilly Circus. Westminster YCND mtg. 


18 April, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 2.30 p.m. Folk House, 40 Park St. 
Day school on non-violence. Speakers: April 
Carter and Michael Randle. Chairman Jane 
Wassman. 


LONDON N.16. 11 a.m. Outside Friends Mtg. 
House, Yoakley Road. Cherry Tree planting 
ceremony. Speakers and refreshments. CND. 


LONDON S.W.5. 7 p.m. Africa Unity House, 
9 Collingham Gdns. Speeches, folk singing, 
dancing, Hcensed bar. Adm. (inc. food) 5s. 
MCF. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Open forum on policy of unilateral 
disarmament. Organised by many branches of 
peace movement. 


MANCHESTER. 3.30 p.m. Grosvenor Square. 
Pilgrimage via Oxford Rd, Oxford St, Peter St, 
Mount St, Albert Square, Cross Street, Market 
Street, Victoria Street to Cathedral, 4.30 p.m. 
Service in Cathedral. Christian CND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


TORQUAY. 7.45 pm. YMCA, Castle Road, 
Custle Circus. Public mtg on race relations. 
Part of PPU and FoR conference. 


18-19 April, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
Square. Conference and AGM of PPU. Send 
2s 6d to Gen. Sec., 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1 for 
details. 


TORQUAY. Hillsborough Guest House, 14 Brad- 
dons Hill Road East. Conference on ‘' Race 
relations.’’ Speakers Fenner Brockway MP, 
Donald Groom, Norman Cliff, Emmanuel Onte- 
mentse (Bechuanaland). Brochure from Mr C. 
Lord, 11 Shiphay Avenue, Torquay. PPU and 
For. 


18-25 April, Sat-Sat 


LYDNEY and GLOUCESTER. PPU Film Van 
touring. Contact: Gibson, The Brotherhood 
Church, Stapleton, Pontefract, Yorks. 


21 April, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 pr Left Club, 6 Edmund 
St (aboye Chester St bus stn). Dr J. Raveitz on 
“The future of CND.'’’ CND. 


BLACK ODYSSEY in honour of 
AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1964 


Royal Festival Hall Sunday May 10 2.30pm 


with Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band, 


Johnson and Afro-Cuban Drummers, and 


The Manhattans, Shake Keane, Ginger 
Vanessa Redgrave, Steve Benbow, Annie 


Ross, Nadia Cattouse, Earl Cameron, Kenneth Griffith, Millie, etc. 


Produced and devised by Bari Jonson. 
15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. 


Enquiries (reduction for block bookings) to Movement for Colonial Freedom, 


374 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. TER 1078. 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg 
House, Railway Approach. Films: ‘‘Inheritance’ 
ane ei re Walk.’ Speaker: Jill O'Hara. FoR 
an oF. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Wesley Ch., Priory 
Road. Dr Rachel Pinney: ‘‘Creative Listening.”’ 
FoR and Creative Listening. 


23 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.il. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Joan Barker on 
‘*Slidegy and pictures of holidays on water- 
ways.'' PPU 


24 April, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Road, Knowle. 
Officers’ Conference and AGM reports. PPU. 


MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 7.30 p.m. Egmont Arms 
Hall. Martin Hyman ‘‘Peace and sport.’’ CND. 


24-26 April, Fri-Sun 


RUGELEY, STAFFS. Spode House, Hawkesyard 
Priory. Conference (for age group 18-35): 
‘‘ Western Values - what are they worth?’’ Dis- 
cussions introduced by: Dr Hildegard Forres, 
John Wren Lewis, Peter Archer, Gareth Jones, 
David Bolam. Chairman: Frank Judd. Cost: 
£3. Booking fee £1 to National Peace Council, 
29 Gt James St, London W.C.1. CHA 3228. 


25 April, Saturday 


LONDON E£.11. 7 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Annual reunion con- 
cert and bring and buy stalJ. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Westminster Friends 
Mtg House, 52 St Martins Lane. Peace News 
annual readers’ meeting. Reports, questions, 
discussion, refreshments. 


25-30 April, Sat- Thur 


GLOUCESTER, BRECON, OSWESTRY, HERE- 
FORD. PPU Film Van touring. Contact: 
Gibson, The Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, 
Pontefract, Yorks. 


26 April, Sunday 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, 
Danvers Road. Jack K. Nutley: ‘'A Personal 
God - Yes or No?’’ SoF. 


27 April, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall. London 
Region CND meeting to discuss CND ‘‘Mani- 
festo'’ and its use in the General Election 
campaign. Speakers: Cecil Ballantyne, Feegy 
Duff David Boulton, Olive Gibbs, Mike Craft, 
Dave Swaffer. 


28 April, Tuesday 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
House. Listening reception, subject ‘‘Christian 
Pacifism.'' Apply for tickets to 443 Fulham Rd, 
S.W.10. Creative Listening and FoR. 


30 April, Thursday 


LONDON, W.C.1. 8 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Pl. Film view- 
ing session on the theme of race relations. 
Concord Film Council and SoF. 


3 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. One-day 
school on non-violence, speaker Gene Sharp. 
Read ‘‘Civilian Defence’’ and contact A. E. 
Taylor, 44 King Charles Road, Halesowen, 
Birmingham. NPC: 


POSTER CAMPAIGN 


Bright, brighter, brighten your 
drab station with a Peace News 
poster in full colour. 


It need cost only 2-3 shillings per week. 
We can arrange it all if you 

let us have the name of the station(s) 
and the amount you and your group 
can pay weekly/monthly/quarterly. 


Write to Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


the telephone number of 
Peace News and Housmans is 


TERminus 4473 


Books from the 


Bruderhof community 


CHILDREN IN COMMUNITY 21s (1s) 
a “photographic essay” of 
children’s life and art in 
community. 70 photographs. 

TORCHES TOGETHER 


Emmy Arnold: a history up 
to 1937 of the Society of 
Brothers in Germany - by 
the wife of the founder 


and from the 


US freedom movement 
STRENGTH TO LOVE , 16s (9d) 
Martin Luther King’s sermons 


15s (9d) 


NOTES OF A NATIVE SON 21s (9d) 
James Baldwin’s first essays 

and for the 

General Election 

SIR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME 5s (6d) 


Emrys Hughes’s disrespectful 
biography 


WHY LABOUR? 3s 6d (6d) 
Jim Northcott - Penguin Special 


WHY CONSERVATIVE? 3s 6d (6d) 
Timothy Raisin - Penguin Special 


WHY I WON'T VOTE 2s (3d) 
Anarchy no. 37 


Please add postage as in brackets 


All books and pamphlets from 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 
US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 
| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 
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Professor Havemann’s call for freedom 


scientific aspects of philosophical prob- 4. Opposition to the ‘‘careerists and yes- 


Andrew Trasler writes : Dr Robert Hans 
Guenther Havemann, 54-year-old Profes- 
sor of Physical Chemistry in Humboldt 
University, East Berlin, is conducting a 
struggle for more freedom in the German 
Democratic Republic and within the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED). His aim is 
“democratic socialism.” Politburo candi- 
date Horst Sindemann claims that Dr 
Havemann “wants to throw dialectical 
materialism overboard.” l 
Der Spiegel, the West German magazine, 
said on March 25 that “the wind in 
which the professor wants to sail blows 
from the south-south-east, for in 
Prague .those who share Havemann’s 
beliefs have long been able to make 
statements similar to those of the East 
Berlin professor but without fear of 
punishment.” 

The result of Dr Havemann’s promoting 
these ideas was that early in March 
his removal from the SED was decided 
by the party organisation in the Hum- 
boldt University; but this has not yet 
been confirmed by the SED Berlin area 
committee, as is required by the party 
rule book. At the moment, Havemann 
is still in possession of his party 
card. 

He was also suspended from his duties 
in the university but later the State 
Secretariat for Higher and Technical 
Education changed this to an enforced 
holiday and ordered disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. 


Programme to 
fight poverty 
in America 


A group of Americans, most of whom are 
prominent in the peace and civil rights 
movements, have drawn up a programme 
to fight poverty in the United States 
under the title “The Triple Revolution’. 
They have also formed an ad hoc com- 
mittee led by W. H. Ferry of the Centre 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
in California. 

The sponsors of this programme include 
Michael MHarrington (author of The 
Other America, reviewed in Peace News 
on April 3), Stewart Meacham, A. J. 
Muste, Bayard Rustin, H. Stuart Hughes 
and Linus Pauling. Gunner Myrdal, the 
Swedish economist and authority on both 
the race problem and the economy of 
the United States, has stated that he is 
“in broad agreement ... though not 
entirely” with the programme. 

The main demands of this group are: 

1, A massive programme to build up the 
American educational system. 

2. Massive public works programmes - the 
building of dams, reservoirs, ports, water 
and air pollution plants, community 
recreation centres etc - to create more 
jobs. 

3. A massive programme of low-cost 
housing to be built both publicly and 
privately. 

4. Development and financing of rapid 
transit systems, both urban and _ inter- 
urban. 

5. A public power system built on the 
abundance of coal in distressed areas, 
designed for low-cost power to heavy 
industrial and residential areas. 

6. Rehabilitation of obsolete military 
bases for community and educational 
use. 

7. A major revision of the tax structure 
to redistribute income. 

8. Action by the trade unions by nego- 
tiating for those thrown out of work by 
technological change; pressing for hous- 
ing and similar welfare programmes; 
investing their own huge funds in 
needed welfare projects; organising the 
unemployed and also white collar and 
professional workers. 

9. Use of the licensing power of govern- 
ment to regulate the speed of techno- 
logical change to minimise hardship, and 
action by the government to provide 
incentives for moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible towards the goals outlined by the 
committee. 


1 renounce war and I will never B 

support or sanction another 7 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


The fight for freedom in the SED and 
the GDR is more important to Dr Have- 
mann than the personal freedom which 
the top functionaries in East Berlin 
were prepared to give him, and he re- 
jected an offer to leave East Germany 
and thus classify himself as an enemy 
of the GDR. In spite of this, the Secre- 
triat for Higher Education announced, 
contrary to the truth, that Havemann 
“ obviously intends to transfer his teach- 
ing practice to West Germany.” Even 
this falsification did not alter the pro- 
fessor’s determination. 


The GDR is stuck with Havemann and 
the debate on freedom which he forced 
on the SED and which has been taken 
up right across the eastern bloc. The 
professor is not in an absolutely hope- 
less position in this dispute, as he is 
well known both at home and abroad as 
a first-class natural scientist. His com- 
rades respect him for his “devoted 
fight” as a Communist of long stand- 
ing. 

Three western Nobel prizewinners are 
among the scholars who have a high 
opinion of Havemann’s scientific achieve- 
ments. Werner Heisenberg of Munich 
knows from conversations that Have- 
mann is deeply concerned with object- 
ivity and truth; Max Born and Linus 
Pauling have corresponded with Have- 
mann for a long time about professional 
and philosophical problems. 


It is also well known within the SED 
that Havemann has friendly contacts 
with many scientists of no _ party 
allegiance in the GDR’s_ universities, 
contacts which many of the top function- 
aries do not have. He has many friends 
who share his convictions among the 
new guard of self-confident and influ- 
ential technocrats in industry. It is also 
known that he is in agreement with 
those responsible for the liberalisation 
process in other countries of the eastern 
oc. 
Apart from that, Havemann’s critics are 
well aware that his ideas have long since 
reached every corner of the GDR. The 
1,500 students who attended his lectures 
every Friday between October 1963 and 
February 1964 have made sure of that. 
Some of them came from as far away as 
Leipzig and Halle to East Berlin to hear 
the professor lecture on “The natural 


Two leave on year’s 
mission to Brazil 


Hildegard and Jean Goss-Mayr, travelling 
secretaries of the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, are at present on 
their way to Brazil. They sailed on 
April 2 on what is described as a ‘lay 
mission to Brazil’. They will spend at 
least a year in the country, partly in 
Sao Paulo, a city of four million people 
and one of the most important industrial 
centres in Brazil, and partly in Recife, a 
centre of poverty and unrest in the 
north east of Brazil. They will co- 
operate with young intellectuais, 
students and Christian groups to promote 
deeper understanding of the Christian 
faith and to show how Christian re- 
sponsibility can be related to personal 
and business life, and how existing in- 
justices may be removed. 

Hildegard Goss-Mayr, who is Austrian, 
and her husband, who is French, have 
both worked to promote reconciliation 
between East and West, making frequent 
visits to Poland, Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. In 1962 they spent four months 
in South America on behalf of the 
IFoR, visiting Colombia, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 


One-day school on 


non-violent defence 


Gene Sharp, part-author of the Peace 
News pamphlet Civilian Defence, will 
lead a one-day school on non-violence as 
applied to national defence, which is 
being organised by the Birmingham 
branch of the National Peace Council. 
It will take place on Sunday, May 3, 
1964, at Woodbrooke College, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham. There will be no 
charge for admission - the only qualifica- 
tion for attendance is that one has read 
Civilian Defence. 

Further information from Arthur Taylor, 
44, King Charles Road, Halesowen, 
Birmingham. 


lems.” Scripts were duplicated and 

3,000 copies distributed. 

Havemann has been demanding: 

1. Greater freedom of information for 
the citizens of the GDR. (“‘Reaction- 
ary regimes have always tried to keep 
the people in ignorance.”) 

2. A (socialist) world “in which... 
each can act acording to his own 
initiative and aspirations . . . without 
being restricted by orders, regula- 
tions and ‘principles’.” 

3. The opening of at least the intel- 
lectual frontiers to the west. (“A 
world can never be changed if the 
revolutionaries cut themselves off 
from the rest of the world.”) 


men, hypocrites and toadies.” ; 

Havemann believes that he is fulfilling 
his duty to the party by his call for 
freedom; according to the SED staute it 
is the task of each member ‘“‘to fight any 
attempt to suppress criticism and to re- 
place it by excuses and flattery.” 

A few days after “the storm which had 
blown him out of his chair and the 
Socialist Unity Party,’ Dr Havemann 
told Der epiega on the telephone from 
his home in Gruenheide on the Welsee 
that he did not intend to go into East 
Berlin for some time. The next week, 
however, he was mobile again, visiting 
friends in his car and promoting his 
ideas. 


REFUGEES FROM PAKISTAN 


x 


Refugees from religious disturbances in East Pakistan rest in a bamboo grove 
at Petrapole, India, recently after crossing the border. They are some of over 
3,000 refugees pouring daily into India from East Pakistan. Makeshift relief 
arrangements have been organised at the Petrapole border station, about 50 miles 
from Calcutta, before the refugees are screened and sent to rehabilitation centres. 
So far most of the refugees have been sent to Dandakaranya in central India. 


The diminishing barricades 


I have spent all my working life in 
newspapers; I know no other trade. I 
may not be a typical newspaperman, but 
by God I am tenacious. Sometimes [ 
have heen fired, with reason; sometimes 
I have quit, for better reason. A sadly 
increasing number of my journalistic 
ships have sunk under my feet, for the 
worst reason of all: money. 


For Peace News to ask me even for 
this paragraph would seem uncommonly 
hazardous; I have the Midas touch in 
reverse. 


Gladly, however, do I write this very 
brief testimony to a paper that is more 
rational and composed than I am myself; 
whose motives are something beyond 
dividends; whose wares are a hit more 
than the lowest common denominator of 
popular appeal; which, in short, knows 
what it is up to. Occasionally papers 
have tinkered and played about with the 
proposition that war is both evil and 
ridiculous; most of them have gone. If 
ever we needed the continuing voice of 
the kind Peace News provides, it is 
now. 


It happens that the policy (we have to 
use these barren words) of this paper is 
exactly what it says: peace. I am a 
commonplace working writer, but it 
chances that I am increasingly obsessed 
with the certainty that this is the only 
valid factor today. I am not a very 
admirable nor wholly single-minded man; 
I have never wholly concluded whether 
I am a pacifist or not. Once or twice I 


James Cameron is the first of several 
guest contributors who will be writing 
in this column this year. 


have had to fight rather horribly in 
circumstances that repelled me _ but 
from which I could find no escape; to 
this day I am unsure whether I was 
wrong or right. 


I do know, however, that what Peace 
News represents today is right, and 
reinforces the diminishing barricades 
against the accepted forces of ignorance, 
malice, and folly. There are not many 
such newspapers left. It is one of the 
madder paradoxes of our society that 
this itself makes it vulnerable. 


If you think our community can get on 
all right without Peace News, think 
again: it cannot. And if you are even 
treading this in the paper at this moment, 
you especially know that this is true. 


Any possible help you can give to Peace 
News therefore is not for its sake, nor 
fur the sake of staff or shareholders or 
advertisers or any special interests any- 
where; but for us all. 


JAMES CAMERON 


total since February 1 


£427 


contributions this week £206 12 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Adam Roberts 


WHY CANON COLLINS RESIGNED 


Canon Collins, who has been chairman 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment since it was founded in 1958, has 
resigned from the chairmanship. At a 
meeting of the CND National Council 
last weekend Mrs Olive Gibbs was 
elected acting chairman in his place. 
She has been a supporter of CND since 
it was formed in 1958, has been on every 
Aldermaston march, and has been a 
member of the CND National Council 
for three years. 


Canon Collins was anxious to make clear 
this week that he did not resign because 
of the fact that he is writing a book. 
(The book, I gather, is to be a personal 
piece about himself and his philosophy.) 
His grounds for resignation are those 
stated in a seven-page memorandum 
which he presented to the National 
Council last Saturday. 

Canon Collins is known to have been 
unhappy about his position as chairman 


for about a year, and it was only after 
considerable hesitation that he decided, 
last September, to stand for re-election. 
He made it clear privately that if CND 
failed to clarify its position and dis- 
associate itself from various “ fringe” 
groups, he would not remain chair- 
man. 


His memorandum to the council last 
weekend reaffirms his doubts about 
CND, though Canon Collins still sup- 
ports the campaign and is still clearly 
committed to the goal of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament by Britain as “ the 
most effective step Great Britain can 
take towards multilateral disarma- 
ment.” 
He makes clear in his memorandum his 
view that such a policy must be imple- 
mented by democratic methods :: 

“On grounds of political realism as 

well as moral conviction, I believe it 

to be the duty of the Campaign, so 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Mats among the missiles 


Further facts about the multilateral 
force, whose dangers are matched only 
by its incongruities. On the destroyer 
which will be a test ship for the pro- 
gramme, the men from the Royal Navy 
will have to do without their rum, as 
alcohol is strictly forbidden by US Navy 
regulations. However, the Turkish sailors 
are being allowed prayer mats, which 
they requested ‘on religious grounds.” I 
can see these poor lost souls, tired of 
trying to communicate with their fellow- 
sailors in this floating tower of Babel 
(there are six different languages among 
the seven nationalities represented), 
putting down their prayer mats among 
the missiles to turn to Allah. Even this 
comfort might be denied them if security 
demands that the location of the ship 
(and hence the direction of Mecca) be 
concealed from the crew. 


a * a 


I have always been puzzled that Olive 
Gibbs is not better known in CND 
circles, when she is such a legend in 
the city of Oxford. She has worked 
hard for CND since 1958, and she has 
survived all the storms which have 
arisen out of her joint allegiance to the 
Campaign and the Labour Party. (In 
1961, when the Oxford City Labour 
Party was so badly split that members 
of opposing factions did not speak to 
each other except in curses, Olive was 
the chief target of the right wing - but 
she gave as good as she got.) 


The fund of anecdotes about Olive Gibbs 
is enormous. One of my favourites con- 
cerns an occasion when her husband 


Edmund, who is also a Labour coun- 
cillor, was canvassing in the city elec- 
tions. At one house he went to, he was 
told: “I don’t vote. None of them are 
any good. There’s only one who’s any 
good, and that’s Mrs. Gibbs. I always 
vote for her - and her a poor widow 
woman, too.” 


Olive Gibbs says (and does) what she 
thinks. When CND activists painted 
some slogans on the walls of All Souls, 
she led a party which publicly scrubbed 
them out. When there was trouble over 
Richard Wallace’s right to sell Peace 
News, she was one of four councillors 
who said that they would stand with 
him to sell the paper and risk arrest. 
(The police withdrew before the promise 
was fulfilled.) She has also strongly 
defended free speech for Fascists, and 
got into trouble with her own side for 
this. 


Olive Gibbs may have made a good many 
enemies among political opponents who 
have got the rough edge of her tongue; 
but she has an instinctive sympathy for 
underdogs. She has never allowed her 
name to go forward for the magistrates’ 
bench, because she says she could never 
bring herself to send anyone to prison. 
This combination of humanity and forth- 
rightness is a rare and valuable thing - 
particularly when you are the acting 
chairman of CND. 


a a * 
Danilo Dolci, in London last weekend 
on a flying visit, had some exciting news 
about the progress of his work in 
Sicily. 


long as there is hope in the present 
British political and constitutional 
democracy - however open to criticism 
it may be - to try to win the majority 
of the British people to its point of 
view. And if there is no hope in the 
future of British democracy, CND is 
not, in my opinion, and ought not to 
be, the organisation through which to 
effect a successful revolution.” 


Canon Collins goes on to criticise civil 
disobedience. _He makes a distinction 
between different forms of civil diso- 
bedience which is in effect the distinc- 
tion between defensive civil diso- 
bedience, when people are asked to 
perform an act by the government and 
refuse; and offensivé civil disobedience, 
when “on expedient or tactical grounds” 
people set out to break one or more 
laws. He comments on the latter, as it 
has been practised by the Committee of 
100: 
“The promise of quick success has not 
been fulfilled; since 1961 the nuclear 
disarmament movement in Britain has 
lost rather than gained ground... 
Anyone who elects to work for peace 
accepts, in my view, a life sentence. 
It is true that the activities of the 
Committee have obtained a great deal 
of publicity . . . But I am inclined 
to think that much of the publicity 
obtained has not, in the long run, 
prospered our cause. Not all publicity 
is publicity for good. Over against 
whatever of value has emerged as a 
result of the formation of the Com- 
mittee of 100 must be placed the dis- 
sentions, the quarrels and the disrup- 
tion of unity within the nuclear 
disarmament movement which have 
resulted. And division of effort has 
meant division of resources; where 
the peace movement is so desperately 
short of money it is sad to see 
thousands of pounds paid over in fines 
to a government which is making 
nuclear weapons. If at any time CND 
should undertake civil disobedience, 
let it be undertaken by a united cam- 
paign on a very large scale, and by 


Work on the Iato Dam has been going 
on for one year now, and it may be 1968 
or 1969 before the Iato and Bruca dams 
are finished; however, his hopes that 
the water from this dam would be 
“democratic water” seem likely to be 
fulfilled. The 200 men working at the 
dam site in tunnelling, road construc- 
tion, etc., are apparently planning to 
form shortly the first properly function- 
ing trade union in Sicily. 


The idea of a trade union was not 
Dolci’s, and while he is manifestly 
pleased at the development, he tries 
to steer clear of alignment in Italian 
party politics. He doesn’t want to 
identify himself with the new centre- 
left coalition government, though he 
believes that some ministers in the 
government will be prepared to discuss 
his ideas. 


But a person like Dolci can’t keep out 
of politics - even party politics - for 
long. In Rome last November, he gave 
evidence to the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Mafia, in 
which he suggested that Senator Mes- 
seri, who represents part of Sicily, had 
received over-zealous support from the 
Mafia in his election campaign. The 
response from Senator Messeri was a 
poster, thousands of copies of which 
were plastered up all over Sicily, de- 
nouncing Dolci as “a vulgar liar.” Dolci 
is still quietly gathering facts to sub- 
stantiate his case against Messeri and 
the Mafia. 


About three weeks ago, Dolci was de- 
nounced by the Sicilian Cardinal Ruffini. 


those who are not willing to pay fines 
to an establishment against which 
they are protesting.” 


Canon Collins goes on to say that if the 
ideas of the Committee of 100 are mis- 
taken, the organisation of CND may be 
inadequate. 


“Tf the organisational ‘set-up’ of 
CND is not suited to finish the job it 
so-successfully began, we shall I hope 
have the courage to make any neces- 
sary changes . . . I believe changes 
are necessary; changes in emphasis, 
changes in relationships with other 
organisations, and organisational 
changes within CND itself.” 


He states, in a concluding passage, that 
“the confidence which used to exist be- 
tween headquarters and myself as Chair- 
man seems to have grown less.” 
He lists ten “important changes” needed 
in CND, which include: more _ Strict 
observance of democratic majority de- 
cisions; clearer definition of CND’s 
relations with the Committee of 100; a 
“complete repudiation of non-Tolstoian 
anarchy within CND .. . it should be 
made abundantly clear to any whose 
main concern is not nuclear disarma- 
ment but disruption of the body politic 
that they are not wanted either within 
CND, or at its demonstrations”; more 
use of ‘intellectuals’ in CND, and an 
attempt to bring back “those ‘ intel- 
tectuals’ whom we have lost”; more work 
at “grass roots” level and the incor- 
poration of the Campaign Caravan Work- 
shops within the framework of CND; 
adjustment of tactics, without sacrifice 
of principles, to take into account the 
realities of the political situation and 
the possible advent of a Labour govern- 
ment; a realistic assessment of the inter- 
national role of CND, and of the 
International Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace; provisions to ensure 
that Sanity is “the organ of CND as 
such”; careful examination of the ad- 
ministrative “set-up”: “the paid officers 
. should be strictly answerable to a 
strong and functioning executive.” 


He seems to regard all the abuse that 
is heaped on him in a rather detached 
way, as a compliment to the effective 
ness of his work in weakening the 
powers of the Mafia, the state, and the 
church, which have held Sicily in a 
stranglehold for generations. 

* * ce 


On television (BBC 1) next Tuesday: a 
documentary film record of Marshal 
Tito’s career and the development of 
modern Yugoslavia. The programme 
will include a filmed conversation be- 
tween Tito and Sir Fitzroy Maclean, the 
British officer who fought with the 
partisans during the war. 
q * 


Mr. Edward Robey, the magistrate in 
the case of Donald Rooum and others, 
is appearing this weekend in the Regent 
Street Polytechnic Operatic Society’s 
production of The Mikado. His part: 
the Lord High Executioner. 
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Art for the Buchanan age 


The Buchanan Report on Traffic in Towns was concerned to prevent 
the motor vehicle from ruining the physical environment in which 
British city-dwellers will have to live in the next fifty years. Bill 
Holdsworth, a consulting engineer, discusses another, and he believes 
largely neglected, aspect of the problem of creating a pleasant and 
exciting environment: the role of the painter. He refers in particular 
to the work of the painter Ken Turner. 


Environmental art, art which we can live 
in, is not new. It was the essence of 
the Byzantine culture and many cultures 
that have flourished since. However, it 
is new and even daring for us to talk 
about it today. 


“Tet us tear ourselves away from specu- 
lative activity (easel painting) and find 
a way to real work ... we should not 
just reflect, imagine or interpret, but 
really build.” These were the slogans 
upon which the constructivist movement 
in Lenin’s Russia of the 1920s built up 
a synthesis of design which today is 
still called modern, It was an idea of 
art as a spiritual activity that was juxta- 
posed to that of propaganda art. 


An industrial culture tends to fragment 
the many activities of living, and one of 
the clearest manifestations of a capitalist 
society is the division between aesthetics 
and function. Williem Morris devoted 
his life to welding the emotional expres- 
sion - the spiritual essence - to the art 
of functional design in craftwork. The 
constructivist movement endeavoured to 
do the same for the architect, engineer 
and town planner. 


Reacting to exhibitions of current Soviet 
art and architecture we may find it hard 
to believe that during the early years 
that followed the Bolshevik revolution 
the imagination of such artists as 
Kandinsky, Malevich, Tatlin, Pevsner 
and Gabo working in Russia was far 
ahead of their time. Here were the 
same seeds that helped to create the 
architecture of Le Corbusier and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. In Russia the seeds 
finally came to die on the barren soil 
of Stalin’s regime. Elsewhere, as in 
England, its roots were quickly and 
effectively choked by tradition and 
speculative building. Modern archi- 
tectural forms were set into monolithic 


shapes such as Shell Mex House, whose 
new partner on the South Bank is a 
prime example of Sino-Soviet archi- 
tecture in the Stalinist tradition. Colour 
in building was strictly ruled out. 


Only once at elementary school was a 
painting of mine hung up against the 
white and brown glazed walls of As- 
sembly. It was of a street where all 
the buildings were painted gamboge, 
reds and vivid blues. The buildings 
were shaped and adorned with patterns, 
even my shadows were brown and mauve. 
I remember the art teacher going off 
about Holdsworth’s reaction to the drab- 
ness of our living; at the time I didn’t 
know what he was on about. But having 
lived for some years in one of England’s 
New Towns I now fully understand his 
excitement that day. 

In the flush of Labour’s victory in 1945 
talk of rebuilding our cities became a 
favoured pastime for all the intellectuals 
of the Left. The Festival of Britain in 
1951 helped to introduce Scandinavian 
clarity of design and coolness into our 
bric-a-brac Victorian minds that had 
become overladen with the red brick dust 
of suburbia and the trinkets of middle- 
class, semi-detached living; but like the 
governmental planning of the Labour 
Party in office and of successive Con- 
servative ones, the way we were to build 
our cities suffered from trepidation, lack 
of imagination and fire, and because the 
real controllers of our planning are 
essentially conservatives. 

We English who are so eager to rush 
to gaze at the blue sea in the summer 
don’t seem to mind the way we have 
destroyed, and are continuing to destroy, 
our green land with the dull Reading-red 
bricks or Birmingham blacks. Unlike the 
constructivists we don’t seem to have 
reflected, or imagined what living can 
be like. We are even now, with the 


warning of Buchanan in our ears, about 
to extend a giant conurbation of pastel 
semi-detached drabness from London to 
Manchester. 


It is not too late to change this trend. 
And it is in this context that the work 
of painter Ken Turner recently on view 
at Heal's Gallery and at the London 
Group Exhibition, at the Suffolk Gal- 
leries, is important. His work can best 
be described as painted structures; it 
has an affinity with the work of Kasimir 
Malevich of the Russian constructivist 
school. Malevich developed his paint- 
ings into a three-dimensional architec- 
tural forms called arkhitektonics. These 
structures suffered from being heavy, 
whereas Ken Turner has created works 
that range from light, airy, birdlike 
shapes to others that could be buildings 
seen from the sky, clothed in a strange 
camouflage. 


Some of these structures could form a 
complete building complex, or be re- 
duced in scale to become a measured 
detail, external or internal to a building. 
The structures are not meant to be just 
adornment but to form an integral part 
of an architectural development. In 
other structures he has used bands of 
colour that would, if transferred from 
hic tels into the reality of a building 
to live in, be arranged so that the colour 
does not stop at the building line, but 
continues in some other medium. One 
would then, the artist feels, enter the 
atmosphere of a building through the 
path of surrounding colour long before 
you entered the actual door. This may 
seem a trifle oddball to architects but a 
start has to be made, however strange, if 
the artist is to break away from being 
someone who is called in at the last 
moment to erect an adornment. 


Ken Turner developed these structures 
from earlier monocolour paintings. 
These earlier works were rather like 
landscapes. In particular, one painting 
of two heads, called The Kiss, forms the 
start of his present work. During the 
past two years Turner has experimented 
by using bands of colour and creating 
abstract forms that were based on the 
original head shapes. During this time, 
along with fellow painters Gerard Dillon, 
Harry Anderson, Stanley Pinker and 
sculptor Sally Anderson, collectively 
known as The First Group, ‘Turner 
showed his work and talked to whoever 
would listen in twelve towns in England 
and Wales about the need to widen 
patronage. This tour was financed en- 
tirely by the artists. The Arts Council 
never raised its head to help. Nothing 
was sold in any of the provincial towns, 
although the artists have been successful 
when exhibiting in London or New York. 
Because of this experience Turner feels 
that it is improbable that this country 
will ever become a nation of art lovers, 
and, if it ever did, he doubts whether 
it would be a good thing. 

I don’t go along with Ken Turner’s find- 
ings. It is going to take more than visits 
to twelve provincial towns by a group of 
London-based artists to alter the in- 
grained prejudice of so many people to 
emotional, unproductive art such as 
painting or poetry. Free libraries have 
helped us to become more literate; free 
lending galleries where artists’ pictures 
could be borrowed for a time, could well 
extend the painters’ audience. This was 
one of the ideas contained in the ori- 
ginal manifesto written by Arnold Wes- 
ker and myself which ultimately led to 
the formation of Centre 42. 


For people to be able to enjoy the emo- 
tion of art without prejudice we need to 


“Studio block and living quarters” 
by Ken Turner. Bill Holdsworth 
writes: “Ken Turner has created 
works .. . that could be buildings 
seen from the sky, clothed in a 
strange camouflage.” 

(Photo: Clay Perry.) 


change the atmosphere of our environ- 
ment, and this is where Ken Turner is 
right when he wants art to be built into 
architecture, a vision where art is made 
the size of a wall, a house or a factory. 
With all the rebuilding needed this 
island could have an urban environment 
which is visually exciting. 


So many of us only see five feet above 
the ground we walk on. If we are to 
plan and build for a nation with an 
expanding population then living at 
different levels will be essential unless 
we eat up all our virgin land, and to 
live high we shall then see our buildings 
as a whole. It is in this age that 
Turner’s structures have meaning. 


We have again the echoes of the con- 
structivists of the 1920s. Again we have 
the voice of an artist and his friends 
crying out for us to sow seeds of impact 
and imagination. Although we have un- 
fettered speculative building, we also 
have much more publicowned huild- 
ing than ever before. Leading architects 
such as Denys Lasdun, Stirling and 
Gowan, Sir Basil Spence and others have 
been influenced by the school of Gropius 
and the Bauhaus which followed on after 
the defeat of the constructivist move- 
ment in Russia. Industrial design con- 
tinues to improve, and progressive local 
authorities such as the old LCC have 
produced good functional, interesting 
architecture which has not only been 
peed to jook at but also good to 
ve in. 


When an artist talks of art being built 
into architecture then the question of 
the building’s function immediately 
arises; it leads to the question of 
whether the architect is in fact the most 
important man. In a_ well-integrated 
team the architect designs within the 
considerations of his structural and ser- 
vices engineers, but rarely offers a simi- 
lar partnership to the artist. He may 
ask painters or designers to paint murals, 
but these don’t usually affect the actual 
building structure, they are only decora- 
tion. Colour in structures is difficult 
especially with the English climate. 
Architects tend to want it kept indoors. 
Textured formed concrete, blue brick 
and the platina of copper is the most 
that is allowed by the current English 
school of architects. Denys Lasdun’s 
building for the Royal College of 
Physicians and Peter Moro’s Nottingham 
Theatre are examples of this school. 


There are architects practising in 
Britain who understand the formula for 
producing emotive as well as functional 
architecture. Such buildings are mainly 
found in our expanding universities; 
Stirling and Gowan’s recently-completed 
engineering block at Leicester is an 
example. But such work is rare. The 
majority of buildings erected are expres- 
sions of profit speculation. Slabs of 
curtain walling, or dull semi-detached. 
Artists could, if allowed to take part in 
the development of urban areas, help 
change the whole impact of building. 
The image of buildings would change. 
Such a painter of genius was Diego 
Rivera of Mexico who used complete 
walls to decorate, stimulate and narrate 
the struggle of the Mexican people. His 
work is bold, without fear, and created 
on such a scale that it dominates the 
building. 


Ken Turner wants to travel along a 
different path but to reach a similar 
end. Even to declare such an intention 
is to shake the very portals of the RIBA. 
Turner admits that his work so far is in 
a sense an impractical beginning; that 
an artist begins in his studio alone with 
his materials, making each work a com- 
plete entity to value for its own sake. 
What has been produced so far are not 
programmed plans but could contain 
intuitive indications of future develop- 
ments, and it is in this frame of mind 
that the debate should be continued. 


Work by Ken Turner can be seen at 
Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
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David Hapgood 


The power of armies in 
Independent Africa 


There have been seven military revolts in Africa in the past sixteen 
months. What is the significance of these events for the development 


of independent African states? 


David Hapgood, a journalist who 


recently spent two years in Africa, distinguishes between the role the 
military have so far played in Africa from the one they have had in 


other ‘underdeveloped countries. 


He suggests, however, that “the 


spectre of Latin America” is a serious problem for the new Africa. 


When Tanganyika’s soldiers mutinied in 
late January, President Nyerere was 
helpless until, at his reluctant request, 
British troops returned to disarm the 
nation’s own army. Nothing could more 
dramatically illustrate the weakness of 
African governments. A series of army 
interventions - seven in thirteen months - 
has shaken the continent’s rulers and as 
in Asia and Latin America, the military 
are showing their power over the 
civilians. 


Some of the African victims of the mili- 
tary, like President Fulbert Youlou of 
the Brazzaville Congo, deposed last 
August, are clownish figures whose over- 
throw was not surprising. But Nyerere 
was probably the most respected of 
African Presidents. Though there had 
been grumbling over some of his 
measures, Tanganyika seemed, after two 
ears of independence, to be off to a 

tter start than most African nations. 
Elected almost unanimously, Nyerere 


had no organised opposition and was 
supported by the 


apparently great 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


majority of Tanganyikans. He is, also, 
an extraordinarily appealing figure 
among politicians, a man whose dedica- 
tion is tempered with enough humour to 
prevent fanaticism. But popular as he 
is, the people stood by while a handful 
of soldiers made a mockery of his 
authority. It is a measure of Nyerere’s 
desperation that he, like the leaders of 
Kenya and Uganda, was forced to call 
on the British for troops - the most 
humiliating request that an ex-colony 
could make. 


The plight of Julius Nyerere proves how 
misleading the surface appearance of 
African politics can be. Much is said 
about the trend to one-party states and 
dictatorship in Africa; Nyerere himself 
was criticised recently for bringing 
labour unions under state contro] and 
making his Tanganyika African National 
Union the only political party. But the 
fact that a ruler jails his few opponents, 
makes and unmakes foreign policy at 
will, and is cheered by the crowds when 
he passes in his limousine does not make 


him a “ dictator” in the Western sense. 
On the contrary, as the army revolts 
have shown, weakness, not strength, is 
the characteristic of African states. 
Behind the authoritarian facade there is 
a pathetic lack of authority. 


Popular indifference has greeted the 
seven recent displays of military power. 
The series began in Senegal, in ex- 
French West Africa, in December, 1962, 
when a paratroop unit intervened in the 
stuggle for power between President 
Leopold Senghor and Prime Minister 
Mamadou Dia. The paratroopers voted 
their guns for Senghor. Two weeks 
later, with his rival Dia in jail, Senghor 
commented: “After God, it is first to the 
armed forces that I must address the 
thanks of the nation.” The next steps 
were unsurprising: Senghor proclaimed 
austerity, because of a huge budget 
deficit - and the military appropriation 
went up. 


Other Presidents have had less cause to 
thank the army: 

In January, 1963, unemployed veterans 
assassinated President Sylvanus Olympio 
of Togo. 


In August, the army ousted President 
Youlou of the ex-French Congo. 


In November the army ousted President 
Hubert Maga of Dahomey. 

In January, 1964, army units mutinied 
in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. 

In February, Léon Mba of Gabon was 
deposed from the Presidency by his own 
troops and restored by French force of 
arms. 

In the ex-Belgian Congo, the army has 
of course been in politics since inde- 
pendence. 

The example is contagious. Shortly after 
Olympio’s assassination, the government 
of Liberia announced the discovery of 
an army plot against President Tubman. 
A Liberian officer is reported to have 
said to his fellow officers: “If 250 
Togolese soldiers can take power, think 
what we can do with our 5,000 
troops!” 

Once the pattern has been established, 
the soldiers can hardly fail to see that 
the government offers them a tempting 
target. The state inherited by African 
civilians from the colonial powers was 
based on military conquest. When the 
Europeans withdrew, they took with 
them the bayonets and gunboats on 
which their administrations — rested. 
Their African successors can create 
armies but cannot control them. The 
palace is there for the taking. 

When they move against the civilians 
the soldiers do not seem driven by any 
particular ideology. They show no signs 
of beinz socia) revolutionaries along 
Middle East lines; no Ataturk or Nasser 
has appeared in Black Africa. Nor, at 
the other extreme, are they cynical ex- 
ploiters of public power for private 
profit on the Latin model; Africa has 
produced no Trujillo or Batista. The 
governments the African military ousted 
or rebelled against have been among the 
continent’s best (Nyerere and Olympio) 
and worst (Youlou). 

In East Afmca and in Togo, the soldiers 
were simply using their guns to get 
some butter. The Togolese President, 
Olympio, was an austere and stiff-necked 
realist who refused to waste money on 
the army, which he limited to 250 men. 


When the veterans pleaded with him 
one afternoon, Olympio contemptuously 
called them “mercenaries” (which they 
were; they had fought for the French in 
colonial wars) and dismissed them. That 
night about two dozen veterans sur- 
rounded Olympio’s house and at dawn 
they killed him. Apparently Nyerere 
and the other East African leaders 
learned a lesson from Olympio’s death; 
instead of confronting their mutinous 
soldiers, they temporised until they 
could call in the British. Once the 
troops had arrived, the essential pattern 
of colonial rule was restored: a civilian 
administration resting on foreign mili- 
tary force. 


Though it is idle to seek political 
ideology in soldiers holding up govern- 
ments for money, there were overtones 
of social revolution in the troubles that 
led to military intervention in Brazza- 
ville and in Dahomey. in both counines 
the army take-over was preceded by 
riots in which labour unions demon- 
strated against the unemployment and 
inflation that curse most African capitals. 
In Dahomey, the rioters shouted “du 
pain, du travail” and - a sad commen 
tary on the disappointing fruits of inde- 
pendence - “vive la France!” 

Brazzaville is a city where many have 
suffered, and few have benefited, from 
independence. Corruption and waste 
were spectacular, and lavish French aid 
- President Youlou was a faithful client 
of General de Gaulle - went down the 
drain. Government funds were wasted 
on absurd projects like a_ television 
station, which began broadcasts last 
June, although there were only 50 re- 
ceiving sets in the country, and a 
$825,000 hotel, known to local wags as 
the You!tou Hilton, whose owner was 
the President’s mother. Wild spending, 
no productive investment, no new jobs - 
the result was an inflationary squeeze on 
those who could afford it least. By last 
May, the Congolese were complaining 
that meat was over 10s a pound and that 
the price of plaintains, the basic dict of 
the poor, was “out of sight.” The pool 
of unemployed kept growing as Congo- 
lese men drifted to the city from the 
bush. It was these victims of Youlou’s 
economics who brought about his down- 
fall. The day before the coup, a mob 
stormed the Brazzaville jail to free 
labour leaders imprisoned by the Presi- 
dent. 

Most African governments are better 
than Youlou’s, but the miserable condi- 
tions of Brazzaville are found in varying 
degree in all African capitals. What- 
ever their will, African states do not 
have the means or the power to deal 
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with the social cancers of their cities; 
nor are the soldiers capable of more 
than holding down the lid. So, when 
the unemployed attacked the Brazzaville 
jail, it was natural to ask: “Is this the 
storming of the Bastille for Black 
Africa, the beginning of a wave of social 
revolution? ” 
Other African Presidents are bound to 
ask themselves the same question. The 
future cannot look secure to - for 
example - Félix Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast as he gazes down from his 
glamorous residence on the teeming 
slums of Abidjan. Foreign money, 
mostly French, has been poured into 
Abidjan, creating an illusion of pros- 
perity; but the main result seen by the 
average person is a 16% rise in the cost 
of living, while wages remain frozen. 
Houphouet is one of the strong men of 
Africa, but his rule is no longer as sure 
as it was. A year ago he uncovered a 
major plot in his government and when, 
in August, he returned to Abidjan after 
a four-month trip abroad, the sual pro- 
cession was cancelled and Houphouet 
hurried ashore under heavy guard. A 
militia of men from Houphouet’s up- 
country district was formed to patrol the 
restless streets of Abidjan. 


Similarly, Nyerere now plans to recruit 
Tanganyika’s new army from the youth 
of his single political party. But in the 
present state of African politics neither 
method is a guarantee against the mili- 
tary. The surest protection for a civilian 
state is foreign - i.e., ex-colonial - troops, 
whose commanders have no stake in 
local rivalries. 


Great Britain and France are, therefore, 
presented with a touchy question in 
dealing with their ex-colonies: in what 
circumstances, if any, should they supply 
troops? The British, though more eager 
than the F'rench to get out of Africa, did 
send troops in response to the requests 
of the East African governments - per- 
haps because the African mutineers 
made no attempt to set themselves up as 
the government. (By contrast, the 
British did not intervene in Zanzibar, 
where an authentic revolution, of Afri- 
cans against Arabs, took place.) 


Compared to Britain, France maintains 
a strong military-poilitical presence in 
her ex-colonies. Some 20,000 French 


Followed by supporters, President 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika tours 
Dar es Salaam to calm the people 
after the army mutiny at the end 
of January. 
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troops are still stationed in Black Africa, 
and France supplies officers and money 
fore nascent Atnmcan armies. Under the 
French agreements with most ex-colonies, 
the African government can request 
French troops to “ maintain order.” But, 
as opponents of the incumbent regimes 
ask, does maintaining “ order” include 
defending the Bastille? 


On February 19, de Gaulle sent troops 
from Senegal to the aid of Léon Mba, 
President of Gabon, who two days earlier 
had been deposed in what was described 
as a palace revolution by a few junior 


Rebel soldiers in Gabon after the 
overthrow of their President, Leon 
Mba, in February. Mba was re- 
stored to power with the help of 


French troops. 


officers lacking popular support. Except 


f on this occasion, France has not inter- 


vened. Apparently the French were not 
asked to help out in Senegal and Da- 
homey, and in Togo the soldiers installed 
a one-time French puppet, Nicholas 
Grunitzky, in place of the more inde- 
pendent-minded Olympio, so that France 


1 in effect gained a new client state 


(whether or not they wanted it). In 
Brazzaville, the French walked a fine 
line: they flew in 1,000 commandos to 
put down the original riots, but despite 


} a last-minute telephone call from Youlou 
| they did not oppose the military take- 


over. In the aftermath of these events, 
even French officials began to grumble 
discreetly about their ambiguous position 
in Africa. The French troops in Brazza- 
ville were commanded by a general who 
said: ‘‘We are backing the government” 
- but the Congolese troops who ousted 
that government were also commanded 
by a French officer. 


France’s_ restraint would be sorely 
tested, however, if the next telephone 
call were to come from Houphouet- 
Boigny in the Ivory Coast. Houphouet 
is more than a client like Youlou; he is 
a valuable ally. Abidjan is the hub of 
French political and economic power in 
Black Africa, and for years Houphouet 
has been the main executor of French 
policy. After the August crisis in the 
Ivory Coast, members of Houphouet's 
entourage were saying privately, and 
with no known proof, that the President 
already has a promise of French military 
aid in case of need. De Gaulle would 
then face the familiar dilemma of a 
great power dealing with a client: a 
Houphouet kept in office by French 
bayonets would be a liability, yet his 
downfall would undermine the French 
position in Africa. 


For the United States and the Soviet 
Union (and the Chinese, if they are wil- 
ling and able to pay the dues), the rising 
power of the soldiers suggests a new 
arena of competition in military aid. A 
typical Cold War auction took place in 
Somalia in November. The Russians 
outbid the United States for the privi- 
lege of supplying arms to Somalia, a 
desperately poor East African nation 
that seems determined to press terri- 
torial claims against its relatively strong 
neighbours, Ethiopia and Kenya. The 
United States offered to arm 5,000 men, 
while the Russians’ much higher bid was 
to equip a 20,000man army. For 
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Somalia’s meagre economy, even a 5,000- 
man army is excessive; 20,000 is gro 
tesque. Someone, then, will be called 
upon to provide “defence support” to 
keep Somalia and its army afloat. 


More such bushleague arms races are 
likely, since the African officers, like 
their counterparts everywhere, have a 
vested interest in bigger armies and more 
hardware, When the soldiers took over 
in Togo, the army was tripled. This 
meant only 500 more men, and the cost 
would hardly register on Pentagon com- 
puters, but even a comic opera army 
places a crushing burden on the slender 
resources of African nations. Even 
before the military risings of the past 
year, African governments were spend- 
ing far too much on unneeded armies: 
Ghana claims the “best army in Africa”; 
Nigeria wants a navy and has given 
defence “major priority” in its economic 
development plan. (To their credit, 
several states have tried to put their 
soldiers to useful work. Guinea has 
tanks whose value is limited to parades, 
But Defence Minister Fodeba Keita 
claims that the army grows “the best 
bananas in Guinea.) As the soldiers 
establish themselves as the arbiters of 
African politics, nervous civilians are 
impelled to raise the military budget, 
diverting the resources needed for de- 
velopment. The military may be no 
worse than the civilians they overthrow, 
but they are likely to be more expensive, 
and their net effect of their rise to power 
can only be to mire Africa still deeper 
in its poverty. 


The “spectre of Latin America’ haunts 
many thoughtful Africans, including 
some of the soldiers. During the crisis 
in Senegal, officers were heard to say: 
“Probably we should take over and run 
things, but we don't want to become like 
Latin America.” Since the East African 
mutinies, the civilian rulers of Africa 
are even more aware of the problem of 
the soldiers, but as yet there is no evi- 
dence that they have found a way to 
prevent military domination of politics 
from becoming as common in Africa as 
it is in the rest of the underdeveloped 
world. 


This article was originally published ta 
the March 2, 1964, issue of The Nation 
and is reprinted here by kind permission 
of the cditor. 
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Jerry Ravetz 


Micro-rationality in a mad world 


The Arms Debate, by Robert A. Levine. 
(Oxford University Press, 52s.) 


If, as I believe the nuclear arms prob- 
lem is passing out of the phase of 
psychopathology into that of politics and 
technique, we shall have to understand 
people like Mr Levine. He works for 
the RAND Corporation, and is one of 
the group of Americans who provided the 
practical ideas for their government’s 
first steps back towards sanity. 


So long as progress on the problem of 
survival in the nuclear age is gradual 
rather than revolutionary, our move- 
ment will have its effects indirectly 
through the work of such technicians. 
Hence we should try to understand the 
sort of world he lives in, and to see 
where it is most vulnerable to our 
influence. 


Mr Levine is intelligent and honest. 
He takes pains to show his methods, 
assumptions and personal bias to the 
reader. He has read a fair amount of 
literature which must have been dis- 
tasteful or disturbing to him. Looking 
at us in terms of his own system, he 
even has something to show us of our 
own difficulties. 


He provides a double classification of 
positions on the arms question. There 
is the obvious Left-Right division, on the 
relative strengths of the unpleasantness 
of nuclear war and Communism. Then 
he distinguishes “marginalists,’ who 
have strictly limited proposals, from 
“ systemists,” (he considerately avoids 
the term “ radical”) who make proposals 
for a whole ceries of unconditional uni- 
lateral moves either for disarmament or 
against Communism. 

The various types of “marginalist” pro- 
posals (Right, Centre, Left) take up the 
bulk of this book. At times the descrip- 
tion reads like a re-shuffled card-index 
of positions on various world problems 
current when the book was written. This 
catalogue is really the core of the work; 
by concentrating on it Levine reveals 
himself as a technician, lacking in theor- 
etical depth and historical perspective. 
His treatment of the “systemists” is 


sketchy in comparison. He admits that 
he knew little of the consistently nuclear 
disarmament literature before he began, 
and he cannot be said to have surveyed 
it in depth. He repeats an observation 
which automatically enrages people of 
our persuasion: that the ‘“systemists” of 
Right and Left have more in common 
than they like to think. Both want to 
junk the existing delicate balance and 
press on regardless of the consequences. 
The political history of Bertrand Russell 
lends a veneer of plausibility to this 
pairing, but little more. Even if we 
are enraged by such a view, we should 
appreciate its importance in the total 
picture of politics of someone like 
Levine. 


To support this idea he quotes Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr on the days of the New 
Deal. It seems that while “systemists” 
of Right and Left shouted on the mar- 
gins, the practical men at the centre got 
on with the job of piecemeal social 
reform. There is something sickeningly 
smug in this picture. Perhaps Mr 
Levine could do a history of attitudes 
on trade union organisation in America. 
He might show that the “marginalists” 
of the reactionary, lily-white craft-union 
American Federation of Labour were 
really more effective than the “system- 
ists’ who went out and organised the 
unorganised into the great inter-racial 
industrial unions of the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. Or he might 
treat us to an analysis of the present 
Negro revolution in America, proving 
that the “systemists” of CORE and the 
White Citizens’ Council are ideologic- 
ally brothers under the skin. 


However, he does have one point worth 
considering. When a power-structure is 
relatively stable, “systemists” who make 
detailed policy recommendations are on 
weak ground. Can one pretend that 
detailed plans of drastic unconditional 
nuclear disarmament are “ practical,” 
when they depend on estimates of Soviet 
reactions and intentions which are 
necessarily speculative and highly un- 
popular into the bargain? I should say 
that the same point has been made, 


more forcefully and constructively, by 
Philip Green of Haverford College 
(USA) in the November 1963 Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. 


The world that Levine lives in is one 
of short-term practical policy recom- 
mendations. In this, he knows the book. 
He can expose the weakness of any 
suggestions for radical reform of the 
nuclear madness which try to mas- 
querade as reasonable proposals accept- 
able to hard-headed (and therefore 
myopic) politicians. His world is still 
more narrow: one of proposals rather 
than of decisions. With fine objectivity 
he surveys the proposals from Right to 
Left, and gives them all a fair hearing. 
We might be discussing alternative end- 
ings for an incomplete chess game. 
Levine describes the structure of the 
arguments leading to such proposals: 
the inputs are values (“a matter of 
taste’) and analyses of facts; there is a 
certain logical machinery; and out come 
the proposals. 

For doing serious politics (either analy- 
sis or action), one must ask what certain 
proposals represent, in their political 
and social base. Levine excludes such 
questions, not only from his book 
but from his thinking. Studies like 
those of Wright Mills are, for Levine, 
“ad hominem.” He has never heard of 
the difference between attacking an 
argument on the irrelevant and unfair 
ground of the personality of its author, 
and explaining and elucidating a posi- 
tion in terms of the intellectual world 
in which its adherents live. Such dis- 
tinctions are beyond Levine, for he is 
a technician of proposals, and their 
systematic examination is outside his 
field of vision. 


At one point he remarks om the fact that 
although there are ‘“‘systemists” on the 
Left and on the Right, there are none 
in the Centre. In terms of recommenda- 
tions for change, this is true. But 
Levine does not seem to recognise that 
his “marginalists” (including himself) 
are involved in a system, as deeply as 
those who seek radical changes. The 
system of genocide-suicide threats as a 


Michael Freeman 


Workers’ control in music 


When Walter Legge, founder and 
owner of the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
announced last month that he would sus- 
pend the orchestra indefinitely after it 
had fulfilled its present engagements, 
the players decided to form an orchestra 
of their own. What is surprising about 
this event is that this direct “industrial” 
action to take an orchestra out of private 
ownership into a system of workers’ 
control aroused very little interest 
among those normally interested in 
industrial relations. What is even more 
surprising is that the Philharmonia is 
not the first, but the last, of London's 
major orchestras (the BBC’s excepted) 
,to take this step. 

At the end of last year the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra also went over to a 
form of worker (i.e. player) ownership. 
The RPO was founded, owned and run 
by Sir Thomas Beecham personally in 
much the same way as the Philharmonia 
was by Walter Legge. After Sir 
Thomas’s death, his widow kept the 
orchestra going for a while but then 
decided to give it up. Just as the 
abandonment by the French of their 
estates and factories in Algeria more or 
less forced the Algerians to adopt a 
system of workers’ control, so the 
Players of the RPO were faced with the 
choice of accepting the disbanding of 
their orchestra or taking it over them- 
selves. 

The orchestra is now owned by its 
permanent players. Each has one share 
which he must give up if he leaves the 
orchestra. The players elect a board of 
directors from among their own number, 
and this board is responsible for run- 
ning the orchestra's affairs. This re- 
sponsibility is delegated to various 


appointed officials; Rudolf Kempe is, for 
instance, the conductor and _ artistic 
director. The players are not, however, 
salaried employees of the orchestra, 
but - as is usual at least with London- 
based players - are paid separately for 
each engagement at rates negotiated by 
the management and the union. The 
permanent members of the orchestra, 
however, have a contractual right to first 
claim on any engagements being 
offered. 

This is, therefore, an attenuated form 
of workers’ contro! in that the “control” 
exercised by most of the players is 
limited to the election of directors. The 
system does, however, have a number of 
advantages for the players. Firstly, of 
course, it was almost the only way to 
save the orchestra from _ extinction. 
Secondly, the men who run the orches- 
tra are players or appointees of players. 
Thirdly, ownership and ultimate control 
oe in the hands of the players them- 
selves. 


As Mr. Charles Gregory, the orchestra’s 
general manager, put it to me when I 
spoke to him recently, 


“Music is regarded as anyone’s pro- 
perty, but least of all the musicians’. 
You often have a steel or fabric manu- 
facturer or a grocer on the board of 
an orchestra, but there has never been 
a musician on the board of a steel 
company.” 
Although the system of player-ownership 
has kept the RPO alive, it cannot by 
itself solve the economic problems which 
ail the London orchestras are facing. 
Mr Gregory did not agree with the sug- 
gestion I made in Peace News (March 
20) that London had too many orches- 


tras. He felt that a population of the 
size contained in the Greater London 
area could support the five major 
orchestras it now has. The trouble, in 
his view, was that there was only one 
major concert hall, situated in the centre 
of London. For many people it was too 
inconvenient and too expensive to go to 
concerts very often. 


He pointed out that this was in a way a 
paradoxical situation, for more people 
were interested in orchestral music than 
ever before: there were more music 
students and more youth orchestras than 
at any time in the past. But those who 
did not have easy access to the centre of 
London (or Liverpool, Manchester or 
Birmingham) were unable to go to 
concerts. 


Mr Gregory thought that more concert 
halls should be built outside the centre 
of London and in other parts of the 
country. They should be physically 
attractive and form a kind of community 
centre with, for example, reasonably 
priced and well designed restaurants 
and snack bars. (Try getting a beer at 
the Festival Hall - it’s hard to get and 
expensive when you get it.) 

All this would require money, particu- 
larly if you add (another necessity, in 
Mr Gregory’s opinion) conditions in 
which orchestras give fewer concerts 
and rehearse more. The initiative for 
this should come from local government, 
but behind them there must be a public 
demand. But given all the music-lovers, 
particularly the young ones, who live in 
areas remote from a good orchestra, the 
demand would seem to be there. It 
simply needs to be organised and made 
more articulate. 


means of diplomacy is the result of 
traditional reactions to revolutionary 
developments in the technology of war. 
To discuss proposed modifications in the 
existing system without analysing the 
system itself is as futile as trying to 
cure the structural unemployment of the 
slump of the ‘thirties with the theor- 
etical equipment of pre-Keynesian ‘‘mar- 
ginalist” economics. 

It may be that Levine finished his book 
before the basic criticisms of the inco- 
herent system of deterrence (and of the 
detailed “marginal” changes in strategy) 
by Waskow and others, began to appear. 
For his sake, I hope so. Concentrating 
on his descriptive catalogue of proposals 
for marginal adjustments, he gives a fine 
exten of micro-rationality in a mad 
world. 


The world of nuclear deterrence is not 
only mad, but also evil. However, 
Levine takes care of that problem eariy 
on. Values are a matter of taste, not to 
be argued about. Nor indeed should 
they be analysed or criticised, since this 
would presumably be ad hominem again. 
This one wants to obliterate Russia now 
while the West has a chance, that one 
likes lampshades of human skin - well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. 


But Levine is not a monster, and he 
seems to be sensitive to criticisms on 
grounds of morality from his friends on 
the Left. Indeed (if I understand a very 
difficult passage on p.819) the main 
reason for his book was to show that he 
and his colleagues share the aspirations 
and values of the “anti-war marginalist” 
school. Near the very end of the book, 
he deals with the meral question in some 
detail. First he tries to show that in 
the last resort policy recommendations 
depend on the analysis of facts and 
trends; even the most peace-loving, 
bomb-hating American should support 
nuclear deterrence by his nation, if he 
thinks the USSR to be expansionist, 
aggressive and all the rest. Clearly, Mr 
Levine’s reading on the moral aspects 
of the nuclear problem has not extended 
to some of the Roman Catholic discus- 
sions, or he would have seen that his 
point is not so obvious as he thinks. 
secondly, he tries to define very nar- 
rowly the circumstances under which 
the accusation of immorality is a fair 
one, and not surprisingly he gets exon- 
erated by his own criterion. 


In terms of the morality of a technician. 
responsible to a war machine, his case 
is arguable. But Levine has not con- 
sidered the morality of being such a 
technician. If after some future limited 
nuclear war, the rocket crew that 
destroyed Leningrad or Glasgow is tried 
for war crimes, it will be no defence 
for them to say that they were merely 
technicians. Nor would it help them to 
argue that they volunteered to obey an 
order to press the button, in order to 
support their nation’s effort to keep 
peace through deterrence. 


When a policy of a state becomes so 
thoroughly immoral that it violates the 
conscience of any civilised person, the 
only moral thing to do is to say ‘“ No,” 
and either become an_ irresponsible 
opposition, or stay inside with the so’e 
purpose of subverting the system. We 
all say this of South Africa; it is equally 
true of genocide-suicide power politics. 
Of course, thousands of technicians like 
Levine, personally blameless and well- 
meaning, are caught up in a system 
which they cannot comprehend, and are 
trapped in their chains of responsibility 
to the system. 


When we have helped to create the 
political climate which makes genuine 
steps towards peace practical and politic- 
ally profitable, such sympathetic tech- 
nicians will gladly do the work of sorting 
out the inevitable small problems. Of 
course they will not appreciate their 
debt to us, since we are such “unreal- 
istic” people. But that part of the job 
can be left to them, when the time is 
ripe for it. What we must do to create 


that situation is to hammer away at the 
system itself, and to prove that it is 
insane, immoral and increasingly obso- 
lete in the latter part of the twentieth 
century. 
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Auschwitz: the men who are not on trial 


Although the Auschwitz trial has been 
fairly widely reported in Britain, one 
aspect of it has received little attention. 
This is the part played by the directors 
of I. G. Farben, the huge chemical firm 
which had factories at Auschwitz. The 
directors were convicted and jailed by 
the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg after the war but are once 
again managing their empire in West 
Germany. Indeed, according to Der 
Spiegel of April 8, two of them have 
received the highest award of the West 
German republic, the Grosses Verdien- 
stkreuz. Unfortunately for one of them, 
former SS-Sturmbannfuehrer Dr. Hein- 
rich Buetefisch, his award coincided with 


the Auschwitz trial and a new docu- 
mentation of his crimes by the East 
German witness, Prof. Dr Kuczynski. 
Sixteen days after the award was made, 
therefore, the medal with the German 
eagle on it was back again in the office 
of the Federal President. The question 
now asked in Der Spiegel is whether the 
other director and convicted war 
criminal, Dr Friedrich Jaehne, will have 
his decoration, awarded in 1960, with- 
drawn. 

It is sometimes said that the East 
Germans keep back damning informa- 
tion (they have many secret Nazi files) 
until their victims hold important posi- 
tions in West Germany, thus creating 


the maximum embarrassment. No such 
claim can be made in this case. The 
I. G. Farben directors Buetefisch and 
Jaehne were convicted at Nuremberg at 
public trials. Equally in the recent case 
of Prof. Dr Werner Heyde, the Nazi 
euthanasia doctor who hanged himself 
in his prison cell, the truth was known. 
The doctor held high public appoint- 
ments and, as the Hamburger Abend- 
blatt pointed out on February 14, his 
background was known to the leading 
people of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Who are the nezt personalities to be 
exposed by the East Germans? After 
successfully campaigning for the removal 
of the last two Ministers of Refugees 


Committee of 100 opposes call-up 


Wendy Butlin reports : One issue domin- 
ated the National Committee of 100’s 
“Way Ahead” conference held last 
weekend at Unity House, Euston - con- 
scription. The opinion of committee 
members and supporters present was 
that it will very likely be introduced by 
the next government. At the close of 
the last session this was the only major 
issue on which the National Committee 
had an agreed statement to make to the 
press. 


About a hundred people overall attended 
the conference, the regional centres out- 
side London being fairly well repre- 
sented. Unfortunately, the preparations 
were really not adequate; neither was 
the chairing. The agenda was vast, 
covering 15 subjects ranging from a 
tenants’ campaign to military strategy, 
and rounding off with “ other important 
issues, e.g. Polaris bases in England, and 
Cyprus.” Several written papers were 
presented on subjects including the 
general election, conscription, and a 
Teachers’ Action Group. 


On Saturday afternoon the conference 
broke up into discussion groups, each 
with a specific subject. The majority of 
the people at the conference attended 
the discussion group on conscription. 


Ian Dixon chaired the group and made 
the report back to the plenary session; 
earlier he had reported on the public 
meeting held in Lambeth on April 10 
sponsored by Lambeth YCND (reported 
on Page 12 by Tony Smythe). Events 
at that meeting proved salutary for the 


Committee of 100, or anyone else hoping 
to organise a meaningful campaign 
against conscription. Briefly, they were 
felt to reveal that it is vital to make 
plain one’s opposition to conscription in 
any country, East or West. It was gen- 
erally felt that conscription is an issue 
which could unite the whole peace move- 
ment and bring in people from further 
afield, and, provided we get off the mark 
now, is an issue on which we could 
actually win: we could in fact stop 
any government reintroducing conscrip- 
tion. 


The value of this - a victory on a specific 
issue - to the peace movement generally 
would be immense. More, a successful 
anti-conscription campaign could have a 
tremendous effect on those already in 
the forces. Apart from the _ anti- 
militarist objection to conscription we 
should aim to get across its repugnance 
as an intrusion into people’s lives and 
an encroachment on their liberty, as on 
these grounds we could appeal to the 
instinctive feelings of a wider section 
of people. 


There was a good deal of debate as to 
whether the Committee of 100 is the 
right organisation to launch a large- 
scale anti-conscription campaign. It 
might be that the prestige of its name, 
which is widely known and stands for 
radical action, could be a definite help, 
or it might prove a hindrance in that 
some people would shy away from asso- 
ciating with a body standing for civil 
disobedience. It is very likely that ulti- 


mately determined resistance to con- 
scription would lead to some form of 
civil disobedience and here the Commit- 
tee of 100 might be the only body pre- 
pared to back the campaign to the 
hilt. 


The National Committee decided (a) 
to issue a statement making its attitude 
to conscription clear, especially from the 
points of view of direct action and non- 
alignment, and (b) to take steps to meet 
other groups or individuals interested in 
opposing conscription with a view to 
forming an “ umbrella” organisation to 
initiate and co-ordinate action. It was 
agreed to make sure that Committee 
members are at the forthcoming meeting 
called by National YCND to form an 
ad-hoc organisation, and several people 
on the spot agreed to go. 


There was a lengthy discussion on the 
general election and the types of cam- 
paigning to undertake in relation to it - 
e.g. voter’s veto, peace ballot booths, 
independent candidates, non-candidates 
- but the National Committee of 100 did 
not decide to adopt any particular 
method of campaigning. 


The only other decision taken as regards 
action was to recommend to regional 
committees that they join in organising 
a mass national fast, conducted in some 
public place in each regional or local 
centre, for three days from August 6 to 
8, aiming to co-operate with CND, 
Oxfam and any other sympathetic 
groups; and to urge everyone not to go 
to work on August 6 (Hiroshima Day). 


Demonstrator 
killed at 
race protest 


A 26-year-old white minister protesting 
at school segregation was crushed to 
death by a bulldozer at a demonstration 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 7. 


A report in the New York Times on 
April 8 said that the minister, the Rev. 
Bruce Klunder, adviser at the Student 
Christian Union, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, had been among a 
group of demonstrators protesting at the 
construction of an elementary school on 
the grounds that it would continue de 
facto segregation in the area. 


The police said four demonstrators had 
tried to stop the bulldozer and that three 
of them had thrown themselves in front 
of the machine. The bulldozer began 
backing up and ran over the minister. 
The crowd attacked the bulldozer driver, 
who was rescued by the police. The 
driver, who is white, said that his atten- 
tion had been distracted and he had not 
seen the minister. 


Rev. Klunder was widely known in civil 
rights circles. He was a leader in one 
of several demonstrations at the state 
legislature in Columbus, Ohio, last year, 
when the Congress of Racial Equality 
staged sit-ins urging the passage of fair 
housing law. 


Demonstrators lie in an excavation in 
front of a bulldozer, shortly before the 
Rev. Klunder was killed. 


(Oberlaander and Krueger) they are 
now pursuing the present incumbent, 
Herr Ernst Lemmer. They allege that 
during the war Herr Lemmer was one of 
Goebbels’ chief propagandists on the 
confiscated Belgian newspaper, Le Soir. 
They quote chapter and verse for his 
utterances. Certainly something is odd 
somewhere, for the West German 
London embassy bulletin maintains he 
was not in journalism during Hitler's 
time. But similar claims were made 
about the others. Surely here is a case 
worth investigating? 


Another man the East German Neues 
Deutschland has turned its attention to 
recently is the highest officer of the 
West German armed forces, General 
Trettner. Here the question is not 
whether the General fought as an officer 
for Franco, fought with paras during 
the capture of Rotterdam or fought in 
Italy - all that is admitted! The 
questions now being asked are: Was he 
in the fatal assault on Guernica? Was 
he responsible for pin-pointing the 
attack on Rotterdam? Was he the man 
who ordered the shooting of Italians? 
For those of us who opposed German 
rearmament the answers to _ these 
questions may be of marginal signific- 
ance, but the answers the archives pro- 
vide could mean the end of another 
militarist. 


Folk singer 
refuses tax 


Joan Baez, the well-known American 
folk singer, earlier this month refused 
to pay the 60% of her 1963 income tax 
which goes for military expenditures. 
She sent the following letter to the US 
Internal Revenue Service explaining her 
action : 


Dear Friends: 
What I have to say is this: 


I do not believe in war. 

I do not believe in the weapons of war. 
Weapons and wars have murdered, 
burned, distorted, crippled, and caused 
endless varieties of pain to men, women, 
and children for too long. 

Our modern weapons can reduce a man 
to a piece of dust in a split second, can 
make a woman's hair fall out or cause 
her baby to be born a monster, They 
can kill the part of a turtle’s brain that 
tells him where he is going, so instead 
of trudging to the ocean he trudges 
confusedly towards the desert, slowly, 
blinking his poor eyes, until he finally 
scorches to death and turns into a shell 
and some bones. 

I am not going to volunteer the 60% 
of my year’s income tax that goes to 
armaments. There are two reasons for 
my action. 

One is enough. It is enough to say 
that no man has the right to take 
another man’s life. Now we plan and 
build weapons that can take thousands 
of lives in one second, millions of lives 
in a day, billions in a week. 

No one has a right to do that, 

It is madness. 

It is wrong. 

My other reason is that modern war is 
impractical and stupid. We spend 
billions of dollars a year on weapons 
which scientists, politicians, military 
men, and even presidents all agree must 
never be used. That is impractical. 
The expression ‘‘ National Security” has 
no meaning. It refers to our defence 
system, which I call our offence system, 
and which is a farce. It continues ex- 
panding and heaping up one horrible 
kill machine upon another, until for 
some reason or another a button will be 
pushed and our world, or a good portion 
of it, will be blown to pieces. That is 
not security. That is stupidity. 

People are starving to death in some 
places of the world. They look to this 
country with all its wealth and all its 


power. They look at our national 
budget. They are supposed to respect 
us. They do not respect us. They 


despise us. That is impractical and 
stupid. 

Maybe the line should have been drawn 
when the bow and arrow were invented, 
maybe at the gun, the cannon, maybe. 
Because now it is all wrong, all im- 
practical, and all stupid. 

So all I can do is draw my own line now. 
I am no longer supporting my portion 
of the arms race. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joan C, Baez. 
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Basutoland’s bid for independence 


Whitaker’s Almanack,1963, describes the 
British protectorate of Basutoland in 
South Africa as an “extremely poor and 
unproductive country.” It is certainly 
very poor, but only because the British 
Government for nearly a century has 
never bothered to do anything about it. 


On Monday a strong delegation from 
this “poor” country will come face to 
face with the policy makers from 
Whitehall over the conference table at 
Lancaster House to demand a date for 
their complete independence from colon- 
ialism. 

Basutoland became a British protec- 
torate in 1868 after repeated requests 
to protect the country against the hostile 
Free State Boers and the Rhodes im- 


Recent books 
and pamphlets 


Strength to Love, by Martin Luther 
King. (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 
Sermons by the well-known leader of the 
American Negroes’ non-violent campaign 
for racial equality. 

Israel: Years of Challenge, by David 
Ben-Gurion. (Blond, 25s.) History of 
Zionism and of the Israeli state by the 
man who was Prime Minister of Israel 
for the first 15 years of its existence. 


Orpheus with his Lute: a Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir Anthology, edited by 
Hugh S. Roberton and Kenneth Robert- 
on. (Pergamon, 25s.) 


The English Constitution, by Walter 
Bagehot, introduction by R. H. S. Cross- 
man. (Watts, 15s.) A classic on the 
English constitution with a long intro- 
duction by Richard Crossman MP, which 
contains the story of how the decision to 


make the British H-bomb was taken 
without consultation even with the 
Cabinet. 


Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers, by 
Henry David Thoreau. (Harvest House, 
Montreal, $4.50 cloth, $2.50 paper.) A 
collection of Thoreau’s political and 
social essays including the famous one 
on civil disobedience. 


Man through his art: War and Peace. 
Sponsored by the World Confederation 
of Organisations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion and published by Educational Pro- 
ductions with the financial help of 
UNESCO, 30s.) War and peace in 
painting from prehistoric rock painting 
to Picasso. Reproductions and critical 
essays. 
More Power to the Regions, by David 
Steele. (Fabian Society, 3s 6d.) An 
economic plan for the development of 
regions in Britain. A Young Fabian 
pamphlet. 
The Collaborators, by Rosalynde Ainslie 
and Dorothy Robinson. (Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, 2s.) Detailed factual analysis 
of British financial relations with South 
Africa. Extracts were published on the 
front page of the March 13 issue of 
Peace News. 
The Company and the Community, by 
Paul Derrick. (Fabian Society, 3s.) A 
plan for the socialisation of the limited 
liability company as a step towards a 
socialist economy. 
New Look at Comprehensive Schools, by 
Michael Armstrong and Michael Young. 
(Fabian Society, 2s.) Analysis of differ- 
ent kinds of comprehensive education 
with a predilection for the Leicestershire 
model. 
Portugal: the Price of Opposition, by 
Mrs H. Ward. (British Committee for 
Portuguese Amnesty, 1s.) Account of 
how Dr Salazar treats his political op- 
ponents. 
Journey through a Wall: a Quaker Mis- 
sion to a Divided Germany. (American 
Friends Service Committee, 35c.) Account 
of a visit by a group of American Quakers 
to East and West Germany with their 
recommendations for easing East-West 
tensions. 

M.-F. 


perialists from the Cape Colony. In 
1884, to the great surprise of the Basuto 
nation, and without consulting them, the 
British Government annexed their 
country to the Cape Colony and deprived 
them of the right to any representation 
in the Cape Parliament. 


From time to time, ever since 1919, 
Basutoland has made representations to 
the British Government to be granted 
independence, but together with the 
other two High Commission Territories 
in South Africa - Swaziland and Bechu- 
analand - Basutoland has had to endure 
continued rule by Britain. Fed up with 
the British Government dragging its 
feet and dilly-dallying over the timing 
of independence for these territories, 
Basutoland - by far the most progressive 
politically - is making a bold bid for 
independence. 


Britain can only be withholding inde- 
pendence by arguing that it will be 
advisable to wait for all three territories 
to be “ready for independence. This 
will certainly not satisfy Basutoland. 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland are divided 
by internal political strife and burdened 
with large numbers of white settler 
farmers. Neither of these problems 
faces Basutoland. Why then delay inde- 
pendence and development? 


Politically, Basutoland is very stable. 
Only three political parties exist in the 
country, of which the Basutoland Con- 
gress Party, led by former schoolteacher 
Ntsu Mokhehle, is the largest with 32 out 
of 40 members in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. It has only been since the emergence 
of the Basutoland Congress Party in 1952 
that Basutoland has progressed politic- 
ally. 


In 1962 a constitutional commission was 
appointed by the Basutoland Legislative 
Council, and in February this year the 
council adopted the constitution drawn 
up by them; the British Government 


tion of the Basuto nation to surrender 
their soverignty to Great Britain.” 


Basutoland needs aid for development 
badly, and needs it now. This is a 
country with unlimited scope suffering 
from colonial indifference and neglect. 


A country the size of Belgium, it contains 
some of Africa’s highest mountains, 
some reaching 15,000 feet. It has a 
population of 641,674 of whom 1,926 are 
European, 247 Asiatics and 644 people 
of mixed blood. With the number of 
Basutos living in the Republic of South 
Africa, it is estimated that the Basuto 
population may be well over a million. 
Many have been forced to live and work 
in South Africa because Basutoland has 
no industries. 


Whitaker’s statement that Basutoland is 
unproductive is quite misleading. Wool 
and mohair have been produced there 
for many generations, and it is known to 
be among the best in the world, but no 
African farmer has been encouraged to 
improve his stock by modern scientific 
methods. Until 1954 there was no 
agricultural education in Basutoland, nor 
does any industry exist to turn Basuto- 
land’s wool and mohair into something 
the people can use. The country is 
known to be very rich in minerals. Re- 
cently a single diamond worth £12,000 
was discovered but none of the money 
went into the pockets of the Basuto 
people. 


The principal sources of revenue are 
customs and excise duties £1,000,000; 


taxes £500,000; wool and mohair duty 
£800,000. 


Expenditure in 1961-62 was £2,700,000, 
the deficit being met by a grant from 
the British Government. There is no 
direct trade between the territory and 
the UK. 


Basutoland certainly has a bright future 
if only it is given the chance to exploit 
its resources. Eighty per cent of its 
people are literate - the highest figure 
in Africa. Its many rivers, that have 
never run dry, could be_ successfully 
harnessed to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry. One scheme alone, the Ox-Bow 
Lake scheme, could supply 40 million 
gallons of water daily. As a tourist 
centre, it could be turned into one of 
the world’s great attractions. 


I first visited Basutoland in 1951 and 
again in 1962. I was appalled to see 
how the country was crumbling away 
under soil erosion and the same pot- 
holed roads still exist. It was obvious 
that the march of modern science and 
technology had somehow passed Basuto- 
land by. 


The only changes in Maseru, the capital,. 
during this period had been the erection 
of a new post office, a hospital and im- 
provement to the only hotel. Probably 
the biggest change was that now I could 
sit in the hotel lounge and buy my 
friend Ntsu Mokhehle a beer. Eleven 
years ago the same hotel kicked me out 
and refused me accommodation because 
of my friendly relations with Mr Mok- 
hehle and other prominent Africans. 


War on Want - affiliate of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 


WHY NOT ‘ADOPT’ AN INDIAN VILLAGE ? 


The destitution of this land of villages is something hard to believe 


has also indicated that it accepts the | 


constitution except that during the first 
year of internal self-government the 
British want to be completely in charge 
of foreign affairs, defence and internal 
security and there is also a difference 
over who should be the head of state. 
If this view prevailed, Basutoland would 
have a similar kind of “independence” to 
that granted to the Transkei by Dr 
Verwoerd. 


Basutoland wants concurrent responsi- 
bility with the British Government in 
these matters, primarily because of 
Basutoland’s peculiar geographical posi- 
tion surrounded by a hostile South 
Africa. “This makes it imperative for 
the people of Basutoland to have a say 
in the management of our foreign rela- 
tions. It will give us the necessary 
experience to run our foreign affairs 
after full independence,’ Mr Molapo 
Qhobela, London representative of the 
Basutoland Congress Party, has said. 


“We are also worried,” he went on, 
“about our internal security, because 
the whole of our internal security ser- 
vices is at present run by an expatriate 
from South Africa. We are convinced 
that it is incorrect that such an import- 
ant organ of our government should be 
run by a citizen of a hostile foreign 
power.” 


The people of Basutoland are also insist- 
ing that their paramount chief, Moshoe- 
shoe II, should become the head of 
state in the place of Queen Elizabeth II. 
Nor do they want an appointed Governor 
General. 


“The reason why we want this,” Mr 
Molapo explained, “is simply because 
when Moshoeshoe I negotiated over a 
treaty with Queen Victoria, it was a 
treaty of alliance and not a treaty of 
protection. However, when Sir Philip 
Woodhouse, Governor of the Cape 


Colony, completed the final draft he pro- 
claimed Basutoland a British colony. 
We have never accepted this situation 
and have always felt that we have been 
grossly cheated. 


It was never the inten- 
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For £450 you can bring it new hope and new life. You may forge a 
link of friendship across the seas, and watch the village grow. 


Your money can supply: 


Agricultural equipment . £37 
Supervised credit fund £38 
Grant to village workers £38 

£113 


TOTAL £450 PER VILLAGE 


Bullock power £150 
Water supply : £150 
Cottage industries £37 

£337 


Donald Groom, Field Worker, Friends Peace Committee, writes: “ Their economic 


existence was desperate until War on Want came on the scene 


... AS a result 


I have seen the sparkle in the eyes of men and women who have gained a new 


dignity and fearlessness.” 


Write for particulars, village names, photographs 


WAR ON WANT 9 MADELEY ROAD W5 
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Balance of risks 


May I comment briefly on Adam 
Roberts’ very fair review (April 10) 
of my pamphlet “Balance of Risks: 
Communism or Nuclear War?” 

His main criticisms are that I have 
underestimated the credibility of the 
American nuclear commitment to 
Europe, and that I have not dealt with 
the non-military alternatives to existing 
policies of nuclear deterrence. 

On the first issue, Mr Roberts apparently 
concedes my point that the military 
defence of Europe is less connected 
than it used to be with American self- 
interest; but he argues that “ wars 
fought for abstractions or ideals, rather 
than self-interest, are often pursued 
both vigorously and viciously.” In other 
words the Americans may well be pre- 
pared to fight an all-out war in defence 
of their allies, even if such a war would 
be demonstrably against American 
interests. 

I agree that this possibility exists, and 
that it must exercise a degree of deter- 
rence to Soviet military adventurism. 
But I insist that the degree of deterrence 
it involves must lessen with every in- 
crease in American vulnerability; and 
that this must lead to increasing insta- 
bility. Tory and Gaullist determination 
to evolve independent deterrent systems 
makes it clear that I am not alone in 
my calculations. Unfortunately, inde- 
pendent deterrents (as I pointed out in 
my pamphlet) are more likely to hasten 
American isolationalism than prevent 
it. 

Meanwhile we must recognise that a 
defence built on expectations of 
American willingness to commit suicide 
on our behalf is very dangerous. What 
Herman Kahn calls the “ rationality of 
irrationality” is a potential cause of 
miscalculated war. The Americans 
(despite the possibility that Mr Krush- 
chev might have reacted irrationally) 
were prepared to risk calling the Soviet 
bluff in Cuba. In Berlin - where the 
conventional options are all on the other 
side - the Russians may be tempted to 
call what rational considerations would 
suggest is a Western bluff. Calculated 
risks may prove to be miscalculated. 
This is why I find the European situa- 
tion to be increasingly unstable. 

On another point of criticism I must 
plead guilty. I did not detail the non- 
violent alternatives to present policies 
(a) because others better qualified than 
I have already done so, and (b) because 
- in a 6,000-word pamphlet - I simply 
did not have the room to elaborate on 
non-violent alternatives which, in any 
case, are not sufficiently developed to 
constitute much of an alternative for 
many years to come. I was more con- 
cerned to deal with the practical alter- 
natives - disengagement and disarm- 
ament - which offer a more immediate 
solution. 

I would agree, however, that non-military 
means of defence will become very rele- 
vant as soon as Britain, and the other 
states of Western Europe, decide that 
the only alternative to a non-viable mili- 
tary defence is neutrality. Like Mr 
Roberts I think the Soviet “threat” much 
exaggerated: I cannot deny the possi- 
bility that it exists. 

Terence Heelas, 

Coach House Lodge, 

Lustleigh, Deyon. 


A. J. Muste 


In his non-review of Peace Agitator, 
my book on A. J. Muste, Theodore 
Roszak (Peace News, March 27, 1964) 
devoted most of his essay to a generally 
accurate if utterly predictable analysis 
of why A. J. is relatively obscure in 
America. What space was given to the 
book concerned the kind of volume Pro- 
fessor Roszak thought should have been 
written rather than the one which 
was. 

I should point out that Peace Agitator is 
not intended to be - nor is it described 
even in dust-jacket prose - as a full-scale 
biography. It is indeed not “ concerto- 
like,” as Professor Roszak indicates. My 
aim was to provide an introduction to 
A J. with particular focus on the degree 
and extent of his influence on current 
developments in the civil rights move- 
ment and in peace activities. 

Within the context of that goal, there 
was no reason, as I saw it, to provide a 
“far fuller account ... of the tangled 
intrigue and _ factionalism of the 
American left wing in the 20s and 30s.” 


The book does contain, or so it seems 
to me from my predictably biased view- 
point, an exploration of the essential ele- 
ments of that intrigue; but to have pro- 
vided an exceedingly detailed map of 
that terrain would have obscured the 
fact - again within the context of what 
I intended in the book - that A. J.’s 
present significance is due at least in 
part to his having transcended that kind 
of narrow power-grubbing to concen- 
trate instead on radical conceptualising 
and on radical exemplary action. 

As Roszak says, in a wide range of situa- 
tions, “if the injustice does not stop, 
then Muste puts himself in the way of 
it, directly, immediately and unflinch- 
ingly” - and to hell with intrigue and 
factionalism, whether in the peace move- 
ment or outside of it. 

As a result, A. J. has no power base 
in the traditional, concretised sense of 
that term. But he has been - and con- 
tinues to be - a pervasive influence at 
the core of today’s most acutely relevant 
developments towards a ‘new society,” 
not only in his own work but also 
through those who have been funda- 
mentally affected by contact with him. 
No single figure, for example, has been 
more vital than Bayard Rustin in stimu- 
lating the present change of direction 
among the young militants in CORE, the 
Student Non-violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee and other civil rights groups - a 
change beyond civil rights towards plan- 
ning for basic economic and _ political 
alteration of the society as a whole. And 
no single figure, in turn, has been a 
greater influence on Rustin than Muste. 
It is this effect of A. J.’s presence which 
I especially tried to illuminate in the 
book. 

Similarly, Martin Luther King, James 
Farmer, George Houser, John Swomley 
and scores more - in different ways and 
in different areas - reflect the cumula- 
tive presence of Muste. Except for King 
and Farmer, most of those partially 
shaped by A. J. who are involved in the 
inter-related sectors of the ‘ unfinished 
revolution” are also relatively obscure. 
But the gathering results of their - and 
his - work are not. 

And if “ publicity” is what is wanted, I 
expect that in the years ahead, greater 
and greater public attention will be 
given to the singular contributions of 
A. J. Muste te the organic changes which 
are going to take place in American 
society if equality is to be meaningful 
and if peace is to be more than slip- 
pery rhetoric. My book, to repeat, was 
an introduction to that reappraisal and 
it may well have failed in that limited 
intent. But in any case, I was thoroughly 
aware that it. could not possibly be a 
substitute for the ‘concerto-like” 
biography which A. J. deserves and 
which the rest of us require in order 
that his extraordinary life be placed in 
full perspective. 

In sum, it is one thing to be put down 
in terms of what I have tried to do, but 
I have a long-standing resistance to hav- 
ing a representative of a certain kind 
of academic temperament tell me what 
he thinks I should have written and then 
construct his criticism from that com- 
fortably Jovian stance. I did not write 
Peace Agitator as a term assignment 
from Professor Roszak. 

Nat Hentoff, 

25 Fifth Avenue, . 

New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Civilian defence 


I would like to add two points to the 
discussion about the idea of civilian 
defence. 

My first. point is one which the authors 
have probably taken for granted, but 
which seems to me so important that I 
feel impelled to mention it and to put 
it first. It is the importance of what 
military people call “seizing the initia- 
tive.” In pacifist terms this means going 
all out to be demonstrably friendly to 
countries which need our friendship, 
giving material help where needed and 
refraining from the scornful negative 
criticism of other countries and indi- 
viduals of other countries which quite 
needlessly divides. 

If a nation (or group of people) has not 
shown its friendship in a_ sufficiently 
dramatic way to be noticed by the leaders 
and by the newspapers and radio of 
another country, no one else is going to 
believe that the friendly country is 
genuinely friendly. The sudden appear- 
ance of friendship in the face of threat- 
ened aggression will be interpreted as 


Letters to 
the Editor 


fear of the threatening party, and that 
will have the opposite effect of the 
original intention. 

The second point I would like to make 
is the value of having our own police 
supporting us. For this, training and 
instruction by their own headquarters 
will be necessary, but something may 
well be done about it now, and by these 
of us who believe in civilian defence. 

A few policemen are already with us, 
and some policemen are better at using 
pacifist methods than we are. To win 
them individually and collectively over 
to our side it is necessary to make 
friends with them as people, to discuss 
the question of civilian defence with 
them, and even if, in carrying out a 
nuclear disarmament demonstration, we 
disobey them, to do it in as friendly a 
way aS we and they are capable of, 
and individually to show consideration 
for them where possible. We have quite 
understandably alienated their goodwill 
in frequent outbreaks of anger and lack 
of consideration. 

Dorothy Glaister, 

Braziers Park, 

Ipsden, Oxfordshire. 


Nehru 


While agreeing with much that Satish 
Kumar says in his article ‘“Vinoba Bhave 
and the Indian Peace Army ” (April 13), 
what he says about Nehru needs some 
qualification. India’s willingness to use 
force is undeniable, but it doesn’t there- 
fore follow that Nehru’s reputation as 
a man of peace is completely hollow. 
When I was in India, it was clear that 
many of Nehru’s_ fellow-countrymen 
thought him far too accommodating to- 
wards Pakistan. I still possess a short 
book by Byomkesh Banerjee called The 
Great Impeachment, published in 1950, 
which summed up a widespread point of 
view. Banerjee wanted strong measures 
against perfidious Pakistan, and had no 
patience with Nehru’s weak-kneed 
appeasement: 
“His incoherence in foreign policy, 
his morbid infatuation for  inter- 
nationalism, and his cringing submis- 
sion to insult and oppression has 
driven India from _ humiliation to 
despair, from despair to resentment 
and from resentment to fury - to the 
dangerous fury that we feel smother- 
ing every breath we seek to draw.” 
I find it difficult to feel anything but 
goodwill towards a politician who can 
inspire a denunciation like that. 
Geoffrey Carnall, 
3 Bernard Terrace, 
Edinburgh 8. 


Organisation 


It is a pity that Wendy Butlin’s other- 
wise instructive article on the Easter 
demonstration at Ruislip (Peace News, 
April 3) should have contained the old, 
well-worn sneer that anarchists resent 
or ‘don’t believe in” organisation. This 
is nonsense. Anyone who has read of 
the exploits of certain revolutionary 
anarchist organisations would know that 
they can be pretty fearsome. The differ- 
ence between the orthodox attitude to 
organisation and the contemporary 
anarchist attitude is surely a qualitative 
one. Anarchists don’t believe in organ- 
isations, they believe in people, but the 
vast majority of them believe that for 
people to be effective they have to organ- 
ise themselves. This they attempt to 
do. Surely the big thing in the Com- 
mittee of 100 is that no one organises 
others or is organised by others - they 
organise themselves co-operatively. If 
people cannot organise themselves in 
this way there is very little hope of a 
world without tyranny, injustice and 
war. 

Charles Radciiffe, 

744 Fulham Road, 

London S.W.6. 


Pacifism and tyranny 


The difference between Tony Simpson 
(April 3) and me is, I think, more about 
words than about things. 

The people who have so far made the 
best success of non-violent resistance 
were the early Christians. They dis- 
obeyed the law about a few important 
issues, usually at the price of their lives, 
but they obeyed it most of the time; and 
while they refused to join in the worst 
practices of the surrounding pagans, 
they certainly did not succeed in doing 
away quickly with the many cruelties 
and injustices of the dreadful society in 
which they lived. It was the combina- 
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tion of habitual law-abidingness with 
occasional heroic disobedience which 
won respect and enabled them to win a 
substantial if incomplete victory after 
about 280 years. : 

If America disarmed unilaterally, the 
Communist powers would be the only 
people left with a substantial stock of 
nuclear weapons, and they would 
obviously be in a position to present 
the rest of us with the choice of obedi- 
ence or death. How much injustice they 
would actually commit is anybody's guess, 
but if they chose to tyrannise it is cer- 
tain that the rest of us would submit to 
a good deal. If, for example, they threat- 
ened to drop an H-bomb on London 
unless we signed a disadvantageous trade 
agreement, we would sign, no matter 
what theories we might previously have 
had about resisting injustice. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, 

Edinburgh 10. 


Israel 


I admire the moral courage of pacifists, 
but I do wish they would be more real- 
istic. The report in your April 3 issue 
of the recent Passover march ended 
somewhat plaintively on a note of long- 
ing for an end to the “ militaristic way 
of thinking” in Israel. Israeli pacifists 
must be the world’s most starry-eyed 
idealists if they think that President 
Nasser, who is reported in your March 
20 issue to be planning to destroy Israel, 
will be deterred by the power of love 
and non-resistance. How happy Egypt 
would be to march in without a shot 
being fired. I certainly would not envy 
anyone in the clutches of the Egyptian 
army - they have not forgotten Suez. 

Of course, it is possible that the UN 
would intervene, but that is not really 
what the pacifists want, is it? 

Gordon Hey, 

20 Bryanston Road, 

Solihull, Warwicks. 


Competition 


The pacifist cause in the Church of 
England has been served for the past 
25 years by the Anglican Pacifist Fellow- 
ship, which has continuously striven to 
bring the pacifist issue before the con- 
science of the Church. It cannot be said 
that the Church has faced the issue; and 
Christian pacifists are familiar with the 
evasiveness of churchmen when con- 
fronted with the pacifist challenge. 
When a deputation from the Fellowship 
waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1962, they spoke of this evasiveness, 
and the Archbishop replied “ The clergy 
must not only be asking questions, but 
getting their people to give their minds 
to them. In the parishes there is a 
feeling that if we start discussing this 
there will be a real cleavage of opinion, 
so better say nothing about it. I am very 
aware that this wrong inhibition exists.” 
Continuing their task of breaking down 
this “wrong inhibition” and bringing 
the issues involved into the open, the 
Fellowship has now decided to offer a 
prize of ten guineas for the best essay 
in refutation of the Christian pacifist 
position. The competition is open to all 
members of the Church of England, and 
will be judged by the Rev Dr A. Vidler, 
Dean of King’s College, Cambridge, 
whose decision will be final. The Fellow- 
ship’s position is set out in various 
leaflets and pamphlets, copies of which 
are obtainable on application. 

Entry will imply permission for publica- 
tion. Publication of the winning essay 
is guaranteed. Entries, which should be 
as brief as possible and in any case not 
exceeding 4,000 words, to be addressed 
to: The Rev Dr A. Vidler, c/o APF, 
29 Great James Street, London W.C.1, 
for delivery before June 30, 1964. 
Francis Noble, Chairman, 

Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 

29 Great James Street, 

London W.C.1. 


Thanks 


I wish to thank all Peace News readers 
who responded to my letter of February 
28 about the sick children in Algeria by 
sending toys, books, sweets, stamps, 
clothing and money. Al) parcels have 
now beer forwarded to the War on 
Want depot, to be shipped to Algeria. 
Nevertheless, further gifts are still wel- 
come. 

T. Manuilow, 

c/o Mrs. N. Pribisivic, 
11 Blackmore Ave., 
Southall, Middx. 
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Ruislip: four fined for incitement 


Wendy Butlin reports: Four members 
of the London Committee of 100 
appeared before Mr Geraint Rees in 
Number 3 Court at Bow Street last 
Friday, charged with incitement under 
Sections 3 and 7 of the Official Secrets 
Act, for their part in organising the 
demonstration at the Ruislip USAF’ base 
on Easter Saturday. The hearing took 
about four hours. All four were found 
guilty, but the sentences were lighter 
than had been expected. Pat Arrow- 
smith, Brian McGee and Christopher 
Cowley, who all refused to plead, were 
each fined £25 with an alternative of 2 
months’ imprisonment; David Thomas, 
who pleaded not guilty, was fined £10 
with the same alternative. 


The prosecution case was based in the 
main on the briefing leafiet for the 
Ruislip demonstration and _ evidence 
given by police officers who had attended 


the briefing meeting for demonstrators 
held in the Conway Hall on March 20. 


There was a marked difference between 
the responses of the four defendants 
to the charges. Pat Arrowsmith made 
no attempt to deny that she was guilty 
of incitement; on the contrary, she said 
that she had been inciting people to 
take this sort of action for six years 
and would certainly do so again in the 
future if she considered it necessary. 

In her statement to the court she made 
these main points: that she is a member 
of a London Committee of 100, not of 
four, and that selective charging by the 
police is unjust (she called several wit- 
nesses who agreed they were equally 
guilty); that she had refused to plead 
because the Official Secrets Act was de- 
signed to catch spies for foreign powers 
and should not have been invoked against 
Committee of 100 members; that the 


central purpose of the Official Secrets 
Act is to prevent actions “whose purpose 
is prejudicial to the safety and interests 
of the State,” while acts of protest 
against military bases are, on the con- 
trary, in the interests and for the safety 
of the State; that the word “incite” in 
common usage carries violent overtones 
and, as the principle of the Committee 
of 100 is non-violence, she would replace 
it with the word “invite”; that the 
word “ guilty” carries moral overtones 
and that although she was technically 
guilty the moral guilt rests with the 
government who are pursuing policies 
of genocide. 


Brian McGee and Christopher Cowley in 
no sense denied their part in the organ- 
isation of the demonstration and in urg- 
ing people to take part. They claimed, 
however, that at the meeting in question 
they had certainly not incited anyone, 


Disunity hits conscription meeting 


Tony Smythe reports : A public meeting 
against conscription convened by an 
“ anti-conscription ”’ working group and 
sponsored by Lambeth YCND took place 
at Lambeth Town Hall on Friday, April 


10. 

It started quietly enough with some 
general points of principle emerging 
painfully from the discussions around 


News in brief 


The Caravan Workshops will hold a 
weekend conference on April 25-26 at 
the Russell Hotel, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Yugoslavia is to cut national service in 
the army from two years to eighteen 
months. Naval service will remain at 
two years; university graduates, some 
students, reserve officer cadets and 
breadwinners will only do one year’s 
army service. - The Times, April 9. 

A seven-day hunger strike in support of 
the World Campaign for the Release of 
Political Prisoners in South Africa was 
undertaken last week by three young 
South Africans, an Indian and two 
Englishmen. It began at noon on April 
9. During the hunger strike the young 
men lived in a tent in the yard of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, as near to South 
Africa House as they could legally 
camp. 

A demonstration will be held on Sunday, 
April 19, in support of Grattan Puxon 
and the Irish itinerants (see last week’s 
Peace News). Assemble 3 p.m. at 
Speakers Corner, Marble Arch, followed 
by march to the Irish embassy and 
picket for half an hour. This event is 
organised by friends of Puxon in the 
British peace movement. 

The Anarchist Federation of Britain was 
formed at a conference in Bristol last 
weekend. Its immediate projects are: 
an anti-lection campaign; an anti-con- 
scription campaign; and a protest against 
the proposed extradition of a Spanish 
anarchist, Francisco Abarca, from Bel- 
gium to Switzerland. 

Harry Urquhart, a New Zealand army 
officer who resigned his commission in 
1915 and became a pacifist, died at the 
end of last year at the age of 84. He 
was a prolific pamphleteer, and he was 
imprisoned twice during World War I 
for anti-war activities. 


CLOTHING 


REFUGEES 
WANTED URGENTLY 


Desperate need for adult clothing in 
many areas - Rwanda, Algeria, Korea, 
Hong Kong 

Please send a parcel of good used adult 
clothing. It will be shipped speedily 
and distributed through Christian and 
UN agencies. 


HELP THE AGED (PN) 
Voluntary and Christian Service 
HILL CLAYTON, 

DUNBAR WHARF, 

98 NARROW ST, E.14 

Kindly enclose name and address 


for acknowledgment. 
ee ee ee eS 


the carefully unprepared agenda: the 
100 or so attenders were against con- 
scription which would in al) probability 
be introduced by the next government; 
they would mobilise now and not wait 
until National Service came; all means 
of resisting were to be encouraged; con- 
scientious objection was not enough; 
national and local liaison between all 
interested movements and individuals 
should be established. Methods sug- 
gested included refusing to register, 
forging birth certificates, changing 
names, going on the run with a network 
of refuges, going into the army “to mess 
it up,” and, most quaint, “ getting rid 
of capitalism.” 

Then unity began to burst its seams. 
The gathering divided into “ realists” 
and martyrs (the terminology is bor- 
rowed from the “realists ”’). The 
martyrs, that is to say members of the 
peace movement generally, the Commit- 
tee of 100 in particular and most of 
those over 21 would, it was alleged, 
start running into prison when the test- 
ing time came. The realists on the 


other hand would stand firm, pass 
resolutions, root for socialism and lead 
the working class to victory, enter the 
services and vote Labour. 


From the martyrs’ side (they all denied 
that they were) came a number of 
patient little exposés on the political 
facts of life, all unfortunately but pre- 
dictably ignored. The younger the 
speakers became, the more nostalgic 
their Marxist jargon. 

The last attempt to impress upon the 
gathering the need for unity came with 
the suggestion that the mods, the rockers 
and the anarchists should get together. 
The final speaker, a young lady, rather 
ruined the effect of this generous offer 
by expressing indignation that some 
opponents of conscription were “against 
killing people.” That was certainly not 
what she was there for and if this were 
the Soviet Union she would naturally 
support conscription. Uproar and close. 
The meeting demonstrated the degree of 
militancy which exists on this issue - it 
also demonstrated how not to start 
organising the campaign. 


Overseas anti-atom marches 


Rew Zealand: People from all parts of 
New Zealand took part in the fourth 
Easter march to be held there. Over 
a hundred marchers started from the 
small seaside town of Waikanae on Good 
Friday and increasing numbers marched 
for the following four days, reaching 
Wellington on Easter Monday. The main 
theme of the march was “Say No to 
French tests, Yes to a nuclear-free 
southern hemisphere and a nuclear-free 
world.” About six hundred people 
gathered at Parliament Grounds at the 
end of the march to listen to speakers, 
one of whom was Miss Florence James, 


Prisoners 


The Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
report that, as far as they have been 
able to ascertain, the following people 
are still in prison. 


Holloway: 724 Lily Lee, 6 months; 719 
Hazel McGee, 6 weeks; 725 Sarah Mc- 
Calliskey, 2 months; 722 Gwyn Williams, 
1 month; Ella Katz, 1 month; Pauline 
Knapper, 2 months; Ann Bolton, 2 
months; Evelyn Poppleton, 2 months; 
Diane Hurst, 1 month; Ann Beatty, 1 
month; Eileen Pollock, 1 month. 


Wandsworth: 19797 Terry Chandler, 9 
months. Birthday, May 5. 


Wormwood Scrubs: Charles Stimpson, 6 
months; Brian Buchan, 6 montks; Peter 
le Mare (sentence not known). 


Brixton: 3162 John Wheeler, 2 months; 
3176 Richard Ehlers, 6 months; David 
Wade, 2 months; Laurie Hislam (sen- 
tence not known). 


Eastchurch: Philip de Vries, 1 month. 


The Committee urge that pressure 
should be brought to bear on the 
authorities in the cases of Lily Lee and 
Charles Stimpson, as, considering their 
age and state of health, they have re- 
ceived extremely harsh sentences as an 
alternative to being bound over. Lily 
Lee has been refused leave to appeal 
but Brenda Jordan is investigating her 
case and will report on it to the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. 


veteran of British Aldermaston 
marches. 

Norway: The three-day Easter march 
from Ejidsvoll to Oslo was on the theme 
of the Nordic countries as an atom-free 
zone. Norwegians were joined by par- 
ticipants from Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland and the march culminated in a 
meee meeting on the Raadhusplatsen in 

slo. 


FORTHCOMING MARCHES 

Sweden: Kampanjen mot Atomvapen 
will organise a one-day march in Stock- 
holm on May 24. The main themes will 
be: an atom-free zone for the Nordic 
countries, and ‘Sweden must say No 
now to atomic weapons.” 

Finland : The Helsinki Committee of 100 
will organise a two-day march in 
Helsinki on May 17-18. The main themes 
will be: “‘ Ban the Bomb, Ban the Army, 
encourage peace research.” 


More support for 
second Greek march 


The second Greek peace march from 
Marathon to Athens, which will be held 
on May 17, is being organised by an 
ad hoc committee containing numerous 
other bodies besides the organisers of 
Jast year’s Marathon march, the Bertrand 
Russell Youth Society for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 


The organisers include the President of 
the Greek Actors’ Association; the Presi- 
dent of the Writers’ Association; the 
National Union of Greek Students; the 
Gregory Lambrakis Committee; the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Society for 
Nuclear Disarmament; the Greek Peace 
Committee (Greek Committee for Inter- 
national Detente and Peace); Ways of 
Peace magazine; Greek Committee for 
Peace and Friendship in the Balkans; 
the President of the co-ordinating com- 
mittee of Young Greek Workers. 


The organisers of the march invite dele- 
gations from peace organisations in all 
countries. 


and that the main purpose of the 
meeting was not to incite but to give 
information about the conduct of the 
demonstration to people who had_al- 
ready decided to take part. An article 
written by Brian McGee in the Com- 
mittee of 100 magazine Resistance was 
also quoted in evidence, but he claimed 
that there was nothing specific in this 
that could be interpreted as incite- 
ment. 

David Thomas was the only one of the 
four who pleaded “not guilty” to the 
charge. He, too, made the point about 
the injustice of the selective charging 
and he said that nothing the prosecu- 
tion had brought in evidence which was 
said or done by him at the briefing 
meeting constituted incitement; as to 
the briefing leaflet, although his name 
was on it, he did not in fact know its 
contents in detail. He claimed in fact 
that he had at no time _ incited 
anyone. 

The police, in making the arrests of the 
four accused, had in each case searched 
their premises without a search warrant, 
although such behaviour does not have 
the authority of law. They did actually 
bring papers in evidence which they had 
removed from Christopher Cowley’s flat. 
Pat Arrowsmith who had objected at 
the time of the search and subsequently 
written a letter of complaint to the 
Commissioner of Police, raised the 
matter in court. The notebooks which 
the police removed from her flat they 
did not, in the end, bring in evidence, 
but they were not returned to her until 
after the trial. 

Both Pat Arrowsmith and Brian McGee 
have stated that they do not intend to 
pay the fines imposed on them. 


CND prepares its 


election campaign 


At the CND National Council meeting 
last weekend, a programme of activity 
in the General Election was agreed to. 
CND groups as such are instructed not 
to back any particular candidate in the 
election, though CND supporters will of 
course be free to do so as individuals. 
The CND view on defence and disarma- 
ment will be put forward by means of 
an election manifesto, special editions 
of Sanity, a pamphlet outlining CND 
policies in relation to those of the 
political parties, public meetings, and 
peace ballots. 


New secretary for 
London 100 


The London Committee of 100 appointed 
a new secretary at its meeting on April 
5, following the resignation of Brian 
McGee. He is 44-year-old Douglas 
Kepper, a Londoner who has lived for 
the past three years on Tyneside where 
he has worked for the CND and the 
Committee of 100. He is a member of 
the National Union of Railwaymen and 
of the Independent Labour Party and 
was a CO in the last war. He took over 
his new job last Monday. 


SANCTIONS 
AGAINST 
APARTHEID 


Friday, April 17 at 7.30 p.m. 
Friends House, Euston Rd, N.W.1. 


David Ennals (Chairman) 

Conor Cruise O’Brien 

Diallo Telli (Chairman, UN Special 
Committee on Apartheid) 

Mongi Slim (Foreign Minister of 
Tunisia) 

K. K. Shah (Leader, Indian delegation 
to International Sanctions Conference) 


Admission 2s 6d (Gallery 1s) 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. EUS 5786 
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